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HOLDERNESS. 

Anthony Trollope thought that “ few English- 
hen know the scenery of England well” (The 
Belton Estate, 1866, i. 2). It is no less true than 
Strange that Englishmen do not know the geo- 
igtaphy of England well, nor even Yorkshiremen 
Mat of Yorkshire. Ours is a great county; an 
fpitome of the whole country, a kingdom or a 
Province by itself (see Drayton, Fuller, Sharp, 
and others). The districts—natural, historical, 
legal, and otherwise—into which it is divided, are 
many, mostly peculiar to itself, and therefore not 
ewily known or remembered. As a native of 
Holderness, I write to remove an old and wide- 
spread misunderstanding about that division. 

Dwellers in East Yorkshire are often uncertain 

the western border of their county. A 
professional gentleman, of considerable culture, 

occupation makes him to travel much and 
who has filled an important public office in the 
county, once told me gravely that Rochdale was 
inthe West Riding. In the same way those who 
live outside the East Riding seldom grasp the 
identity and individuality of Holderness. They 
tem to think that it consists of all the compara- 
lively level stretch of country lying on the north 
ofthe Humber, and from the foot of the Wolds 

the coast. Yet Holderness is a wapentake, a 








division, a deanery, and a seigniory by itself, with 
three bailiwicks and a coroner of its own. From 
the Conquest till late in the last century it gave 
title to an earl. It includes more than a third of 
the whole sea-coast of the county. It and its 
people have strongly marked characteristics, 
physical and ethnological. Its folk-lore has been 
often brought before us by Mr. Jones, and its 
dialect has been recorded by the English Dialect 
Society. Its history was printed in two quarto 
volumes in 1840-1, and there are smaller books 
on Ravenspurn, Swine, and Hornsea. It includes 
the borough town of Hedon, which preserves its 
mayor and corporation, and which, from temp. 
Edward I. to 1832, returned members to Parlia- 
ment, one of whom for many years was no less a 
man than William Pulteney. It also held within 
its borders the great abbey of Meaux, eldest 
daughter of Fountains, whose Chronicles have 
been issued in three volumes by the Master of 
the Rolls, It is clear, then, that Holderness has a 
separate legal and historical existence, distinct and 
well defined. There should be no difficulty in 
apprehending it. 

The mistake which makes it almost conter- 
minous with, and its name a synonym for, the East 
tiding seems partly to have arisen from a false 
etymology. The name of the kingdom or territory 
of Cava Deira is thought to be found in Hol-der- 
ness, as if Hollow-Deira-ness.* 

Holderness (in Chaucer’s time known as “a 
mershly lond”) is that part of the East Riding 
which lies east and south of the river Hull, having 
the German Ocean on the east and the Humber 
on the south ; its northernmost parish is Barm- 
ston, the next place on the coast below Bridling- 
ton. No place lying west or north of the river 
Hull, or above Barmston, is in Holderness, Thus 
its boundaries are not imaginary lines, but natural 
ones (for the exception at Barmston is apparent, 
and not real), and one would have thought them 
to be unmistakable. Perhaps we may excuse a 
writer in the Guardian, April 2, 1884, p. 496, 
col, 3, who describes it as an isle, for it is sur- 
rounded by water. But A. J. M., who, at 6% S. 
xi. 66, puts down “ Hedon and Kirk Ella” as 
both “in Holderness,” is only the latest (let him 
be the last) of many offenders.+ The latter place 
is about five miles west of Hull. The author of 
an interesting and amusing little book, Holderness 
and the Holdernessians, 1878, is jocosely indignant 
that Holderness is altogether unknown by out- 
siders. Yet the compilers of the Holderness 





* St. Austin’s Stone at Drewton (¢.¢., Druid-town), 
near Cave, the name Cave itself, and the Ella of Kirk 
Ella, are claimed in the same way, to fill up a pleasing, 
but fanciful picture. On Ella I may refer to a note of 
my own in the Yorksh. Arch, Jour., vii. 58, 

+ By the way, what does he mean by calling Hedon 
‘* the mother-town and port of Hull”? 
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glossary themselves include in a list “of the names 
of the towns and villages of Holderness,” Bever- 
ley, Burlington, and Driffield, which are all out- 
side of it (pp. 16, 17). 

This ignorance of the whereabouts of Holder- 
ness generally shows itself in a confusion of Hedon 
with Howden, as has been recently illustrated by 
Mr. A.S. Etxis, 6S. xi. 70 n. The seventeenth- 
century spelling of Howden was Howlden or 
Holden, which to a hasty and inexact mind 
suggests Holderness. Leland, in his Itinerary, 
says, ‘‘ Babthorpe is, as I remember, in Holder- 
nesse,” whereas it is in Howdenshire (Plumpton 
Correspondence, exxvi) In the Life of John 
Kettlewell, the Nonjuror, 1718, we are told that 
his ancestors belonged to “ Headen, commonly 
called Howden, scituate in Holdernesse, on the 
winding shoar of the mouth of Humber.” Howden 
is almost certainly the right place; there is no 
record of any Kettlewells at Hedon, but the name 
was common in the neighbourhood of Howden. 
See, ¢.g., Yorksh. Arch. Jour., vii. 59, 61. 

The Rev. Francis Brokesby, writing from 
Rowley (Ray’s English Words, 1691), points out 
(in a passage which reappears without acknow- 
ledgmentin The Praise of Yorkshire Ale, by George 
Meriton, of Northallerton, third edition, York, 
1697, p. 80), that by the Wolds was sometimes 
meant the ridge of hills in the East Riding, some- 
times the country adjoining, “ tho’ some call all 
the East-Riding besides Holderness, and in dis- 
tinction from it, the Woulds” (Reprint by E.D.S., 
p. 7). The Rev. William Jesse, father of the 
naturalist, held the benefice of Hutton Cranswick, 
near Driffield, and seemed “ appointed to evange- 
lize the Wolds” (Venn’s Life, 1835, p. 170) ; but 
the member of the houses of Shirley and Hastings 
who wrote the Life of the Countess of Huntingdon, 
1839, imagined that Malton and the Wolds are 
south of Hull “in Lincolnshire” (i. 487). 

W. C. B. 





THE PREFIX “COLD” IN PLACE-NAMES. 


Mr. Way, in his edition of the Promptorium 
Parvulorum, discussing the word herberewe, or har- 
bour, says :— 

“The remarkable name Cold-harbour, which occurs 
repeatedly in most counties at places adjacent to Roman 
roads, or lines of early communication, seems to have 
been derived from the station there established ; bat of 
the strange epithet thereto prefixed no satisfactory ex- 
planation has yet been suggested.” 

The question has been much discussed in 
“N. & Q.” and elsewhere, and, so far as I know, 
without any good result. Perhaps the latest con- 
tribution to the subject is that of the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor in Words and Places. Mr. Taylor says 
(sixth edit., p. 170):— 

“The ruins of deserted Roman villas were no doubt 


and provisions, as is done by the frequenters of khans 


















































and serais in the East. Such places seem commonly to 8 
have borne the name of Cold Harbour.” : a 
And further on (p. 322) he says: “ Caltrop, h 
Colton, Caldecote, and Cold Harbour are all cold a 
places.” In the absence of evidence, this was the c 
| best guess which could be offered. But I propose L 
to give evidence which leads to quite a different § 
solution. G 

Shakespeare describes the course of true love gs Le 
being— k 

* Brief as the lightning in the collied night R 

That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth,” 

Midsummer Night's Di eam, I, i, a 
In Othello (IT. iii.) we have, “ Passion having my 
best judgment collied.” In both passages the - 
sense is black or blackened. Shakespeare might ie 
as well have written coaléd, which would har | 
been the same as coal’d. Earlier instances of the = 
word as used by Shakespeare could no doubt ' 
given, but I know of none. . 

I spent some years of my boyhood at a plae 4 
called Cold Aston, in North Derbyshire. This was N 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century spelling; we 
but about a hundred years ago it began to be called ond 
Cole Aston, and now it is called Coal Aston. Th hes 
Arcadians called it Cowde Aston (cowde = frigidwi, 1 

3ut the air of the place is not cold, and the sol P 

in most places is rich and fertile ; and it is im pa 
possible to believe that the numerous places it ver 
England which bear this name can have derived and 
it from the coldness of each particular neighbow kno 
hood. Before the fourteenth century the Coli of 8 
Aston with which I am acquainted was culled brs 
simply Aston. This is proved by the chartulay hr 
of the neighbouring monastery of Beauchief, which es 
had lands in the township. Cold first appes cont 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. (uli weed 
Eaton is another place in Derbyshire whose anciett regis 
name was Hitune. Various spellings of my Cali The 
Aston in the seventeenth century are Could a Cold. 
Coled. make 

About three years ago the late Mr. Charla facts 
Jackson published in the Reliquary an oi Astor 
“Memorandum DBook” of Arthur Mower, d they. 
Barlow Woodseats. This place and Cold Asta I 
are in Dronfield parish, and they adjoin each othe. fe y 
In this book occurs the following entry: “ Me ra 
that the Rose Hedge was coaled the yeer @ this . 
our Lord God 1563, and had xi dozen of coal onal 
it.” By another entry in the same year we # There 
informed that the coal—that is, the charcoal— ion 
from this Rose Hedge (also called Roweshagg 
and in Roweswood was sold for 50/. 6s. 84- cn 
about 600/. of our money. And later on in th this 
same document mention is made of “the smithi o- . 
and coal delles.” It also appears that the mat lend 
facture of iron was largely carried on, the i Forest 
being doubtless smelted by charcoal. I have late by M; 
met with further documentary evidence in the Text § 





often used by travellers who carried their own bedding 
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same neighbourhood, In 1652 Godfrey Shaw, 
alias Black Shaw, of Cold Aston, yeoman, made 
his will. Blackshaw is, of course, black wood. By 

eement dated 1687 Strelley Pegge, of Beau- 
chief, sold to John Rotherham, of Dronfield, lead 
merchant (inter alia) a wood called the Lady 
Spring, and “the wood in Beauchief called the 
Gullet, with the hedgerows,” excepting all “lord- 
ings” and great timber trees, and “all the 
kindliest oake trees and ashes in the hedge rows.” 
Rotherham was also to reserve fifty of the 
“kyndliest weavers” in each acre. It was also 
agreed that “ whatever black bushes there are in 
little Park Banke,” &c., should be reserved. By 
another agreement of 1699, made between the 
same parties, certain woods, ‘‘ customary weavers ” 
being excepted, were sold to Rotherham, he 
covenanting to ‘‘cord,” coale, &c., the trees, 
“gnderwood, white coale, charcoal,” &c. Liberty 
of ingress for coaling is given, and to get clods, 
covers, and earth for “coaleing the said woods.” 
Weavers occurs in Halliwell’s Dict. as wavers, a 
North-country word. A gentleman skilled in 
woodcraft tells me that he knows the word well, 
and that these young timberlings are so called 
because they wave in the wind ! 

The best charcoal was made of oak. The woods 
appear to have been coaled at intervals of about 
twenty years, or even less. The charcoal fires 
were scattered about in the woods by hundreds, 
and the ground was blackened everywhere. We 
know that much oak grew in the neighbourhood 
of Sheffield, and much iron and lead were smelted 
by means of charcoal. There were many lead mills 
in the Abbeydale valley. The registers of Norton, 
an adjoining parish, show that in the sixteenth 
century the occupation of the charcoal burner, or 
wood collier, called carbonarius liguarius in the 
register, was the most frequent occupation of all. 
The manor of Norton comprised the township of 
Cold-Aston. It is not likely that the lord would 
make charcoal on his demesne lands. I think the 
facts here stated settle the etymology of the Cold 
Aston with which I am acquainted. Perhaps 
they will settle the etymology of all the others. 

Icome now to Cold Harbour. Mr. Isaac Taylor 
sys, “In the neighbourhood of ancient lines of 
toad we find no less than seventy places bearing 
this name, and about a dozen more bearing the 

ogous name of Caldicott, or ‘cold cot,’” 
There must have been some reason for the frequent 
occurrence of this name on the old roads. And it 
appears to me that, with the evidence before us, 
the reason is not far to seek. We know that in 
this country the trade of the charcoal burner is 
very ancient. It was a charcoal burner who 
found the body of William Rufus in the New 
Forest. In the Taill of Rauf Coilyear, edited 
by Mr. Herrtage in 1882 for the Early English 
Text Society, we read how this wood collier met 


with Charles the Great at a distance of seven 
miles from his own “ harberie.” He is described 
as carrying his charcoal in baskets swung over his 
horse, and taking the king to his “ harberie,” or 
his cottage:— 

“TI wait na worthie harberie heir neir-hand 

For to serve sic ane man as me think the: 

Nane but mine awin house, maist in this land, 

Fer furth in the Forest, among the fellis hie,” 
These Cold Harbours by the side of old roads 
were, I take it, either the cottages of charcoal 
burners, or, more probably, storehouses for heaps 
of charcoal in transit to large towns, or to places 
where wood was scarce. 

In the woods near Barnsley are great numbers 
of heaps of ashes and other débris left by the 
charcoal burner. In these the earth is soft, and 
rabbits love to burrow in them, so that the 
sportsman knows where to find his game. In 
the fields about Cold Aston the ploughshare turns 
up bits of charcoal everywhere. 

Since the above lines were written, I have 
observed that Halliwell gives Coal Harbour as “a 
corruption of Cold Harbour, an ancient messuage 
in Dowgate Ward, London, frequently alluded to 
by old writers.” He also gives coal hood as a West- 
country word for the bullfinch, so called, doubt- 
less, from the lustrous blackness of its head. It 
is possible that “ harbour” in Cold Harbour may be 
herbere=‘‘ a grene place” (Prompt. Parv.). The 
Medulla gives herbere as locus pascualis virens, 
Taking this view, cold harbour would be a coaled 
“‘grene place” in a wood; but I incline to the 
former suggestion. That it means one of these 
two things I am certain. 8S. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 

[See 1st S. i. 60; ii. 159, 340; vi. 455; ix. 107; xii. 
254, 293; 2° S. vi. 143, 200, 317, 357; ix. 139, 441; x. 
118; 3" 'S. vii. 253, 302, 344, 407, 483; viii, 38, 71, 160; 
ix. 105; 4% S. i, 135.) 





GHELEN’S “ EUTROPII INSIGNE VOLUMEN.” 

That celebrated Bohemian editor Sigismund 
Ghelen (the Latinized form of the name is Gele- 
nius) published at Basle in 1532 what purports 
on the title-page to be a complete compendium of 
Roman history, founded chiefly on Eutropius, with 
additions by later writers. The principal part of 
the title runs thus—‘‘ Eutropii insigne volumen 
quo Romana historia universa describitur, ex 
diversorum authorum monumentis collecta.” The 
volume contains also the Lombard history of Paul 
the Deacon, sometimes called Warnefridus. As 
the title is certainly misleading, I am desirous of 
pointing out that the work is, in fact, an edition 
of the Historie Miscelle, usually (though pro- 
bably erroneously) attributed to this Paul (“a 
Paulo Aquilegiensi Diacono primum collect”), 
who wrote in the reign of Charlemagne. This is 





a compilation formed from Eutropius, Florus, 
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Aurelius Victor, Eusebius, Rufinus, Orosius, 
Jornandes, and others, and is stated to have been 
continued to the year 806 by Landulphus Sagax. 
No part of-it is in any sense an edition of the 
Breviarium of Eutropius ; in the earlier portions 
some sentences are, indeed, extracted from that 
work, but much more is taken from the Epitome 
which bears the name of Aurelius Victor (though 
it is not now considered to have been written by 
him), and the authority of Orosius seems to be 
preferred in the matter of dates, several of which 
are certainly erroneous, Thus, the accession of 
Nerva is stated to have taken place in a.v.c. 846= 
A.D. 93, whereas Eutropius makes it A.v.c, 850—= 
A.D. 97, and the true date is in all probability 
A.U.c, 849—a.D. 96, the year in which Valens and 
Vetus were consuls. 

The Delphin editor of Eutropius, speaking of 
this “insigne volumen,” which he, too, had noticed 
to be only the miscellany above referred to, says, 
** Opus indignum certe, quod in tenebris tamdiu 
delituerit.” I was led to examine the work by 
a letter from a friend who has in his possession a 
copy of it, which he, not unnaturally, thought 
was, at least in the earlier portion, an edition of 
Eutropius, Ghelen, however, would seem to have 
had some very erroneous ideas about the writings 
of that historian. The latter probably did not 
live to carry out his intention of giving the 
world an account “stylo majore” of the reigns of 
Valentinian and Valens; and the Breviarium 
is, in fact, the only work of his which is ex- 
tant. Of this it is to be presumed that Ghelen 
is speaking when he says, “Superiora tempora 
Eutropius in compendium redegit ”; but he cannot 
have been acquainted with it himself, or he would 
hardly have called his edition of Paul’s miscellany 
“Eutropii insigne volumen.” He afterwards says 
of Eutropius, “ Fertur nonnulla composuisse opus- 
cula, E quibus extant ista, nobis duntaxat titulis 
nota, 

Libri ii. 


Liber i. 


* Ad virgines duas sorores,’ 
‘Chronicorum usque ad sua tempora, 


In speaking of these works, he must have been 
misled by confusion with some other writer of the 


same name. He says that Eutropius was “ mona- 
chus et presbyter,” although there can be little, if 
any, doubt that the historian Flavius Eutropius, 
who was secretary to Julian the Apostate, was not 
a Christian ; and adds that he was considered by 
some to have been a disciple of Augustine, whereas 
the latter must really have been very much the 
younger of the two. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath, 





Notes on tae Seconp Epition or SKear’s 
“Erymotocicat Dicrionary.”—1. Wheatear 
(s.v. “ Wheat”). I am surprised to find that Prof. 
Skeat has not abandoned his suggestion that this 





name for the bird saxicola wenanthe is of imitating 
origin, as if a whitterer, the bird that whitters, » 
complains. Surely it is a corruption, as I hay 
maintained ( Folk-Etymology, p. 433), of an older 
form, white-ears (hwit-ears), t.¢., “ white-rump’ 
(its distinctive feature), which was mistaken ag 4 
plural. Other names for the same bird ap 
“ white-rump,” ‘‘ white-tail,” ‘‘ whittaile” (Cot 
grave), Fr. cul blanc, blanculet; compare Greek 
miyapyos, “white-rump,” the name of a species 
of eagle. 

2. Skate, standing for skates, Dut. schaats 
O.Dut. schaets, probably from Low Ger. schake,s 
shank, The sliding implement was so called not 
because it is a contrivance for lengthening the leg 
(which it does only to an inappreciable extent), as 
if that which gives one a new shank, like a stil 
(so Wedgwood), but because the first skate 
actually consisted of the shank-bones (tibia) of 
horses and other animals, which were tied unde 
the shoes. See the extract from Fitzstephen (a), 
1190) in Folk-Etymology, p. 604. Mr. Tylor says, 
“Split shank-bones fastened under their shoes fur 
going on the ice delighted the London ’prentices 
for centuries before they were displaced by sted 
skates” (Anthropology, p. 307, 1881). A woodeut 
of a pair of these primitive bone skates, preserved 
in the British Museum, is given in Chamben' 
Book of Days, vol. i. p. 138. 

3. Spalpeen (Addenda), an Anglo-Irish term fa 


a labourer, is from Ir. spatlpin, a mean fellows J 


rascal, a common labourer (O’Reilly), apparently 
an ironical diminitive of spailp,a beau. Compan 
spalpaire, a spruce fellow, spalpaim, I obtrude, 
4. Baffle. Prof. Skeat in deducing this worl 
from Scot. bauchle, bachle, does not take account 
of the old forms baffull and baffoule, and severs i 
from Old Fr. baffoiier (in Cotgrave), its exat 
synonym (also baffoler (?) Nares). This I have 
proposed to connect with Old Fr. bas foler (bs 


fouler), to trample down, comparing Fr. bacule, 


baccoler, basculer (for which see Cotgrave), from 
bas and culer. It is from the word last indicated, 
I think, that Scot. bachle, bauchle, to treat cor 
temptuously, may be derived. In Norfolk to baji 
still means to trample down corn or grass. 

5. Jade, Prof. Skeat considers that the ve 
jade, to tire, meant originally to treat as one would 
(or behave as might) a jade, or sorry nag. Wit 
this we might compare to hack (one’s clothes, &} 
i.e, to treat without care, as one might a hack, a 
hackney, or hired horse. It seems more likely, I 
think, to be from Sp. ijadear, to pant, as a hone 
doth after running (Minsheu, Span. Dict., 1623) 
properly to work or heave the flanks, from ijads, 
the flank, which is from Lat ilia, the flank (s 
ijur in Diez). The word may have been intte 
duced by the Spaniards who came over to Englaoi 
in the reign of Mary. Bacon, writing in 16%, 
notes it as a new word, “It is a dull Thing to Tit, 
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and, as we say now, to Jade, any Thing too farre ” 
(Essays, “ Of Discourse,” p. 17, ed. Arber). This 
sentence does not occur in the editions issued in 
1612 and earlier years. An over-driven, broken- 
winded horse was said in Latin ducere (or 
trahere) ilia, like Fr. “‘batre les flanes, to pant 
hard for want of breath” (Cotgrave), Compare:— 
“Their poore Jades 
Lob downe their heads, dropping the hides and hips.” 
Shakspere, Henry V., IV. ii. 46 (1623), 
Mr. Wedgwood ventures to attribute the same 
origin to jade, a worn-out horse, which Mr, Fer- 
son, Cumberland Dialect, p. 174, and Prof. 
Skeat derive from Icelandic jalda, a mare. In 
that case the mineral jade, Sp. jade, for piedra de 
ijada, stone for the side, a supposed remedy for 
the iliac passion, would be ‘substantially the same 
A. Smytaz Patmer, 


word. 
Woodford, Essex. 


Lions versus Leorarps.—It has been much 
discussed whether or not the animals on the royal 
standard, up to the fourteenth century, repre- 
sented lions or leopards. All the writers during 
the early period designate them as leopards. In 
the romance of Richard Ceur de Lion the king is 
said to have borne 

“On his schuldre a schield of steel, 
With three lupardes wraught ful weel.” 
A writer in the time of Richard IT. speaks of that 
king as “le roy qui les liepars porte en blason” 
(Archeologia, vol. xx. p. 99). Chandos Herald, 
who ought to be an authority on such matters, in 
his Life of the Black Prince reports the following 
inaspeech of that prince on the eve of his cam- 
paign in Spain :— 
“ Et auxi ai-je ay conter, 
Que li leoperds et leur compaigne 
Le deployerent en Espaigne.” 
Chronicle of the Black Prince, 1. 1902, 

In the Memoirs of Lefebvre, p. 196, in the de- 
scription of the battle of Najera, among the ensigns 
spoken of are “les lys de la France et les léopards 
d’Angleterre.” On the other hand, it is main- 
tained that the term “ leopard,” as thus employed, 
did not mean the animal of that name, but was 
merely a term applied to the lion when repre- 
sented passant gardant, or as on the royal shield 
of England. While lately looking over an old 
Norman chronicle I found the following passage, 
which accounts in a very plausible manner for 
the use of the leopard. Perhaps some reader may 
be able to produce something in corroboration of it : 

“Toutes lesquelles chartes tirées des Mémoires manu- 
trits de M. de la Caille du Fourni, grand antiquaire, 
disent aussi que la Comtesse Lesseline, femme de 
Guillaume, Comte d’Hiémes, portait au chef de son 
mari é¢cu de gueules ou d’azur, mais plutét de gueules 
aa Kéopard d’or; autres lui attribaent de gueules au 
leopard Wor quiest de Normandie; le léopard ayant 
ete pris par ces princes et seigneurs Normands qui 
Gaient souvent sortis hors mariage, ainsi que Guil- 





laume, Comte d'Eu et d’Hiémes; Richard II. et 
Guillaume II., Ducs de Normandie; Godefroi, Comte 
de Brione; Robert, Comte d’Evreux et Archevéque de 
Rouen ; Mauger, Comte de Mortain; Robert de Kent, 
Comte de Glocester, et ses fréres, Renault, Comte de 
Cornouailles, Robert, Gilbert et Guillaume de Traci, 
pour représenter leur naissance par le Léopard, batard 
du Lion, ensemble leur naturelle générosité, dont l'un 
et l'autre de ces animaux est le symbole.”—MSS. de M. 
de la Caille du Fourni, grand antiquare, ap. De la Roque, 
Hist, de Harcourt, t. ii, liv, xix, ch, xevi. 
J. G. Foruerincnam. 
Paris. 


“ ANONYMOUS AND PsEuponyMovus Works.”— 
Having had occasion recently to examine Messrs, 
Halket and Laing’s work very thoroughly, during 
the compilation of my own book, Masques, I have 
found numerous minor—“ flaws,” shall I say ? and 
thinking that those of your readers who possess a 
copy of the work may wish to make any corrections 
therein which may be discovered, I submit the 
following list: — 

Col, 76, 1. 29, for “ Calton ” read Colton, 

Col. 192, 1. 11, for “Cope” read Coxe. 

Col. 786, 1, 30, “ Epitolarium” should, I think, be 


Epis... 

Col, 941, 1. 43, and col. 1193, 1. 37, for “ Leverson ” read 
Leveson. 

Col. 1201, 1. 43. This is altogether incorrect. Mary 
Langdon is the author’s true name, and “ Sydney A, Story, 
Jr.” her pseudonym, 

Col. 1556, 1. 32, “ Massachusettensis,” &c. I do not 
see why the preference should be given to Daniel Leonard, 
John Adams wrote, “On my return from Congress in 
November, 1774, I found the Massachusetts Gazette 
teeming with political speculations, and Massachusettensis 
shining like to the moon among the lesser stars. I 
instantly knew him to be my friend Sewall, and was told 
he excited great exultation among the Tories, and many 
gloomy apprehensions among the Whigs.” 

A. Rf. Frey. 

Astor Library, N.Y. 


Buriat Costoms.—A correspondent writing to 
the Guardian of Jan. 14, from Winwick, South 
Lancashire, upon *‘ Burial Customs,” in reference 
to a note from a previous correspondent, saying that 
acustom exists amongst the Eurasians at the words 
“ashes to ashes,” &c., for every one present to cast 
in earth upon the coffin, and that “quite little 
children do this,” adds that in Winwick this is 
invariably done at funerals. I think the custom 
is so rare and so apt that it is worthy of a place in 
“N. & Q.” I have long felt that this rite should 
not be left, as it is almost universally, to the 
sexton, but that, if not performed by the clergyman, 
some loving hand amongst the mourning friends 
should do it as a last office. T. ALLEN, 

Faversham. 


Doc.—In Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary the 
derivation of this word is said to be unknown. In 
Farrar’s Families of Speech the strange suggestion 
is made that the Icelandic doggr shows an onomato- 
poetic connexion with the “canine letter.” Ido 
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not know that any one has tried the simple process 
of transliterating the word according to Grimm’s 
law. We thus get thoch, forms of which exist in 
Greek with the usual dentalization and assimilation 
as Ouis=jackal, and Owovoow (érOwicrw)=(1) to 
bay like a dog (Homeric Hymn), (2) to hound on, 
urge. The inferences seem to be (1) that dog is as 
old a word as hound in the Gothic speech, though 
perhaps not in English, and was used rather of the 
wild than of the domesticated animal; (2) that it is 
probably onomatopoetic, imitating the voice of the 
dog-tribe in a natural state, not the artificial bark 
later acquired ; (3) that the English in respect of 
the final guttural is more faithful to the original 
than the Greek forms, H. H. 


Oxtp Envetore.—It may interest some of the 
readers of “‘ N. & Q.” to know that I have just seen, 
among the papers of an old Yorkshire family, an 
envelope of thin paper, just like those of the modern 
square kind now in use, The letter enclosed is 
dated Geneva, 1759. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


James Hoae, tne Erreick Suerpnerpv.—There 
is a queer mistake in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes 
(s.v. ** Hogg, James,” p. 1083), where the follow- 
ing register occurs: ‘A Green Book, Edinb., 
1832, 8vo.” The correct title is “A | Queer Book. | 
By | the Ettrick Shepherd. | William Blackwood, 


Edinburgh ; and | J. Cadell, Strand, London. | 
MDCCCXXXII.,” crown 8yvo. pp. 379. The dedi- 
cation is as queer as the rest of this Queer Book. 
It runs thus :— 

“ This Motley Work, made up of all the fowls’ feathers 

that fly in the air, from the rook to the wild swan, and 
from the kitty wren to the peacock, as the Shepherd’s 
vade mecum, as the varied strains in which his soul 
delighteth, he dedicates most respectfully to Christopher 
North and Timothy Tickler, Esquires,” 
The entry does not occur in the first edition of 
the Bibliographer’s Manual. Is it curious enough 
to be entitled to a corner amongst the odds and 
ends of “N. & Q.”? Atrrep WALLIS. 


New Tueory as To Toe Weatuer.—The fol- 
lowing opinion was given by an aged man-servant 
to his mistress as he was removing the breakfast 
things: “ Weather very different from what it 
used to be. No use people saying it ain’t. It is! 
I can’t say why. May be it is the taking such a 
quantity of minerals out of the earth has altered 
its balance! I can’t believe any indications now.” 
And then, with emphasis, he added, “I used to 
know if it was going to rain, or not.” 

A. H. (2). 

A Vereran.—There appears in the Army and 
Navy Register, published in Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., Jan. 17, 1885, the following obituary :— 

“Charles Burch, aged 106, died last Monday at 
Lowellville (Mahoning county), Ohio. He was born in 
a soldier's camp in England, and becoming a British 





regular, he helped to fight the Americans in 1812, Re. 
turning home he marched against Napoleon, was wounded 
in the hip at Waterloo, making him a cripple, and he 
has ever since been a British pensioner. His pension 
always came in gold, and during the war the old may 
sold it, getting at one time 2603 forit. He came to 
America in 1851.” 
R. 8. K, 


Tae Birtartace or Caaries Dickeys— 
In your notice of Mr. Dolby’s Charles Dickens as] 
Knew Him (6S. xi. 99) you lay some stress op 
the remark, attributed to Dickens, that he was 
born in Landport Terrace, Southsea. Although | 
do not for one moment doubt the veracity of Mr, 
Dolby’s statement of what Dickens said, still any 
one should see at a glance how easy might be the 
confusion of “a terraceat Landport” and “ Land. 
port Terrace.” I was talking a short time since to 
one of the oldest inhabitants of the borough of 
Portsmouth, who remembered the building of Land. 
port Terrace, and he was of opinion that, if built, it 
was doubtful whether it was fit for occupation at the 
time of Dickens’s birth. As another factor in the 
argument of confusion I might mention that the 
houses in Landport Terrace, Southsea, and those of 
the terrace in which Dickens was actually born an 
very similar in appearance, having gardens in front, 
with the low kitchen windows spoken of by Mr, 
Forster, The fact of Dickens not being able to 
satisfactorily settle upon the house in Landport 
Terrace is almost proof of something being wrong. 
Again, supposing Dickens to have been born in 
Landport Terrace, Southsea, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he would have been baptized at the 
parish church of Portsmouth, only half a mil 
distant, instead of that of Portsea, nearly a distance 
of two miles, but much nearer to the place where it 
is believed he was born. 

I now come to what I think may be termed 4 
satisfactory settlement of the place of birth. Mr. 
William Pearce, a solicitor of Portsea, writing to 
the Hampshire Telegraph on Sept. 26, 1883, says: 

“Charles Dickens was born at No, 387, Mile End 
Terrace, Commercial Road, Landport, Portsea, Th 
house belonged to my late father, William Pearce, andin 
proof of the above statement I have his rent-book, which 
shows that Mr. John Dickens, the father of the sid 
Charles Dickens, rented the house from Midsummer, 
1808, to Midsummer, 1812, which includes the date 
of his son’s birth, viz. 7th February, 1812, Beside 
this, I have often heard my father mention the cit 
cumstance. The above statement has also been cor 
roborated by the late Mrs, Purkis (monthly nurse), who 
pointed out to my sisters (who still occupy the house) 
~~ room in which this much appreciated author was 

orn, 

Though this letter points out the place of birth, 
it also seems to point out that Dickens must have 
resided elsewhere in the town than at Mile Eod 
Terrace, seeing that his father, according to Forster, 
did not leave Portsmouth for London till 1814. 

Tixy Ti 

Southsea, 
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Avyortuoscors. —This little machine, which 
cathe, I think, from Germany, is an optical con- 
trivance for seeing crooked figures straight. Web- 
ster’s English Dictionary, edited by Goodrich and 
Porter, describes it correctly, but derives it from 
“Gr. dv priv., opOds, straight, and oxorév, to 
see.” This is not the case. It is from dvopGoecyr, 
to straighten, and oxo7os, a mark or marksman, 
and the av in dvop@oewv is not privative, but the 

reposition dvd. ©. M. I. 

Atheneum Club. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Was Cromwett EveR A Foot Sotpier? 
(24 §. xii. 285).—In 1861 Mr. Wessrer printed 
in “N. & Q.” a receipt by Cromwell, dated 
December 17, 1642, for money due upon a warrant 
of the Earl of Essex, in which he is described as 
“(Captain Oliver Cromwell, Captaine of a Troope 
of Eightie Harquebuziers.” Mr. Wester stated 
that he printed the two documents on the advice 
of Mr, Carlyle, who held that they 
“now first make it clearly known that Cromwell was 
at one time a harquebusier or foot soldier, and that he 
did not change into the Horse or into a Colonelcy till 
after December, 1642, and that consequently he must 
— at Edgehill (October, 1642) as a captain of 
oot, 

Knowing as I did that Cromwell did not fight as 
acaptain of foot at Edgehill, and feeling therefore 
very sceptical about Mr. Carlyle’s whole state- 
ment, my first idea was that the receipt might have 
come from the younger Oliver, the son of the 
fature Protector, who, having been a cornet of 
horse at Edgehill, might possibly have been pro- 
moted to a captaincy in an infantry regiment. 
On applying to Mr. Wenster he most obligingly 
placed the two documents in my hands, and a 
comparison of them with letters of Oliver the 
father showed that not only the signature but the 
whole of the receipt is in the handwriting of the 
greater man. The examination, however, though 
it seemed to have come to nothing, was not thrown 
away, My eye was struck by the word troop, 
which I ought to have noticed before, and which 
8 most unlikely to have been used of a division 
of a regiment of foot. A little further inquiry 
— the following passage from Sir James 

urner, Pallas Armata, ed. 1683, p. 231:— 

“The heavy armed [cavalry] are called cuirassiers, 
gens d’armes, and men at arms, from their defensive 
armour, but the light armed are now called Harque- 

ers, from their offensive weapon, the harquebuss, 
Which, before the invention of the musket and pistol, 
Was & weapon—only differing in length—common to both 
the foot and the horse, and they had both the denomina- 


tion of harquebusiers from it. And though none of them 
now use the harquebuss, and that the foot firemen are 
called musketeers from the musket, yet the light horse, 
though they use pistols, keep still the old name of 
harquebusiers.”’ 

Cromwell, therefore, remained in December what 
he had been in October, and what he continued 
to be till he became a colonel, a captain of a troop 
of horse. 

I have told the story at some length, as being a 
good example of the way in which the authority 
of a great name often prevents an inquirer from 
asking the bona questio which is dimidium 
scientie, even when the question seems to rise 
upon the surface of the evidence. 

Samurt R. Garprver. 


Tue Statistics or Gartic SPEAKING IN 
Scortanp.—A French magazine, quoting “an 
English parliamentary paper,” without any further 
reference, and probably at second or third hand, 
says that the number of Gaelic speakers in Scot- 
land in 1881 was 231,602. The same number is 
given in The Statesman’s Year-Book tor 1884 (now 
edited by Mr. Scott Keltie), p. 247. Mr. Keltie 
does not advance his authority for the statement. 
A few years ago Mr. Ravenstein, in his exhaustive 
paper “On the Celtic Language in the British 
Isles” (Journal of the Statistical Society for Sep- 
tember, 1879), had given the figures 301,000 
(besides 8,000 Gaelic speakers in England and 
Wales). If the foregoing figures be right, the 
decrease in numbers is rapid. 

But what I want to ascertain is this. (1) What 
is the “parliamentary paper” alluded to? (2) 
Have inquiries been made concerning the language 
of the people (as is usually done in Ireland) in 
the Scotch census of 1881? On what scale, and 
by what way of inquiries, direct or indirect? If 
such be the case, in what volume of the census are 
the results to be found, and are the figures given 
for each county ? H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Toe “THREE HOLES IN THE WALL.” — Can 
you favour me with an answer to the enclosed, 
which reaches me from a correspondent at Berlin: 
“ Macaulay, in his Speeches on Parliamentary 
Reform (Sept. 20, 1831), makes use of the following 
expression in allusion to the House of Lords, 
‘Tell the people that they are attacking you in 
attacking the three holes in the wall, and that they 
shall never get rid of the three holes in the wall 
till they have got rid of you.’ If you could tell 
me what he can mean by those ‘ three holes in the 
wall’ I should feel thankful.” 

W. B. Wuirtineuam. 


“THE INCOMPARABLE Orinpa.”—Will some 
kind reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige me by the loan for 
a few days of the volume of Mrs. Katherine Philips’s 





poems containing her portrait by Faithorne (only to 
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be found, I believe, in the second edition). I will 
take every care of the book, and will willingly 
defray cost of carriage from and to the owner. 
Eprtor “Rep Dracon.” 


Cardiff. 


Duty on Artists’ Canvas.—When was this 
repealed? Was it included in the repeal of the 
taxes on cotton yarn, raw silk, thrown silk not 
dyed, and hemp dressed or undressed, in Peel’s 
revision of taxation, 1845? a We 


Tue Bisnorric or Sopor anp May.—Where 
is Sodor, and when was the addition to the title 
made? In the last century it was alluded to 
always as the bishopric of Man, and the incum- 
bent as the Bishop of Man. [In an old school 
atlas of the year 1804 I see Sodor marked in the 
island on the spot where in modern maps Castle- 
ton is indicated. But I am led to believe this is 
entirely untrustworthy, and that Sodor really is a 
separate island, If so, which ? J. J. 8. 


Books on Emicration.—What books have 
been published in England relating particularly 
to emigration from England to America between 
and during the years 1620 and 1680; and can 
such books be purchased to-day ? 

Witiiam H. Cuarrer. 

P.O. Box 3068, New York, U.S. 


Epwarp Howarp.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information concerning Edward Howard, 
who resided in or near the Marsh, Lambeth, in the 
years 1722 to 1735, and who in 1722 married 
Katharine Askull? Was he in any way connected 
with the Howards of Norfolk? Do any of your 
readers possess autograph letters of Edward or 
Katharine Howard, supposed to be living in Lam- 
beth 1722-1732 ? J. R. 

Northwood Cottage, Chislehurst, 


Henry Ramspey, Vicar or Hatirax 1629- 
1638.—Wood, in Athene Ovxon., says that in 
London “ he was much resorted to for his edifying 
and puritanical sermons.” Can any one tell me 
where ; or anything about him, besides what Wood 
says ? xz @ 


“Corona Spinarvum.”—In the Icelandic Die- 
tionary (s.v. “Kriina”) I find “ Krinu-messa, 
Crown-mass, Corona Spinarum=the 11th of Octo- 
ber.” Is this festival known in other than Icelandic 
church history? I can find no reference to it in the 
Dict. of Christian Antiquities. 

A. L. Mayuew. 


Wittiam Guipott, Treasurer or Linconn’s 
Iny.—Can any of your readers give me information 
with regard to two members of the family of 
Guidott, both of whom were named William, and 
were treasurers of the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
1682 and 1728 respectively? Could one of these 
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be identical with William Guidott, who was agent 
to Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and against 
whom she brought an action ? C. T. 


Unsizep Paprer.—Why do the French and 
German printers almost invariably use unsized 
paper? Many years ago I asked this question, 
and was told that they did it to save expense ; but 
now that the French publishers issue works so 
beautifully printed and got up, éditions de luz, 
almost regardless of cost, they still keep to this 
sort of paper. It is much less durable than when 
sized, is more easily torn, readily absorbs moisture, 
and it utterly defies any attempt to correct misprints 
with the pen or to write a few lines on a fly-leaf, 
A new French book is now lying before me, beauti- 
fully printed on the finest papier vélin, but it is un- 
sized. Quite lately, indeed, this kind of paper has 
been used in some English illustrated publications, 
for the sake of a softer surface for printing off deli- 
cately engraved wood-blocks ; but as regards the 
ordinary kind of books, the rule is that English and 
Dutch printers have always used sized paper, even 
for the cheapest and commonest books, while the 
French and Germans, with rare exceptions, have 
used it unsized. J. Dixoy. 


Ancient Princes or Wates. — Burke says 
that Gladys, daughter of Rhiwallon ap Cynfyn, 
Prince of North Wales, married Walter Fitz 
Otho, the ancestor of the FitzGeralds ; also that 
his son, Gerald FitzWalter, married Nesta, the 
daughter of Rhys ap Gruffyd, Prince of South 
Wales. In another pedigree I have seen of the 
Princes of Wales, Gladys, daughter of Rhywallen 
ap Corvyn, is said to have married Rhys ap Tudor, 
and no mention is made of Walter FitzOtho; als 
that Nesta, daughter of Griffith ap Llewelyn, 
Prince of South Wales, married Traherne ap 
Caradoc, Prince of South Wales, and not Gerald 
FitzWalter. Which is the right version! If 
Burke is wrong, the line of FitzGeralds must begia 
at Maurice (0b. 1177), and leave out the two wives, 
daughters of the Princes of Wales. Srrix. 


Bisnor Gopwiy.—Where can I find an account 
of the ancestry of Thomas Godwin, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells temp. Elizabeth? Bedford, in his 
Blazon of Episcopacy, gives the bishop's arms, “ Or, 
two lions pass. sa., on a canton of the second three 
bezants.” From this I infer that the Godwyns of 
Kent were his progenitors. Fuller, in his Worthia, 
gives a “Hugonis Godwyn” in the list of the 
Kentish gentry, 12 Hen. VI, The biographical 
notices of the bishop which I have seen, including 
that by his son, say nothing of his family. 

P. S. P. Conner. 

126, South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, 


German Provers: TorKorouier: Tripou 
- = : e 
Sronr.—What is the origin of the German ¢ 
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for the removing of the said judgment,” by John 
Bryan, Batchelor in Divinity, and Minister of 
Trinity, in Coventry. But he gives no record of 
the actual facts of the occurrence. 


pression “Streiten um des Kaiser’s Bart,” lit. 
“ disputing over the Emperor’s beard,” meaning, to 
contend about trifles? Does it refer in any way 
to Barbarossa? Also, what is a “Turkopolier” ? 
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Does it mean a polisher with Tripoli stone ; and 
what is Tripoli stone? Did it come from Tripoli, 
in Syria (now Trablus), or from Africa? It should 
derive its name from the former if Turkopolier 
means Tripoli polisher. E. A. M. Lewis. 


A Crry caLuep “ Naim.”—Have your readers 
noticed the error in some copies of the Prayer-book 
by which Nain in the Gospel for sixteenth Sunday 
after Trinity is printed Naim? Since remarking 
it I have examined a number of copies, and in all 
cases where this misprint occurs the book was 
printed at the Oxford University Press. 

W. S. B. H. 

PouiticaL Battap.—Can any contributors to 
or readers of “N. & Q.” supply any more verses 
than the following to a West-country ditty, which, 


CoRNELIUS WALFORD. 

HeERALDICc.— May I request the favour of some 
assistance in discovering the families for whom the 
following arms were intended? They exist in an 
old church window of the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gules, a bend argent ; 
2 and 3, Sable, a fleur-de-lys argent ; quartering, 
Sable, a chevron engrailed between three owls 
argent. Also, quarterly, 1, Sable, six swallows 
argent, 2, 2,2; 2, Argent, a fess sable ; 3, Chequy, 
or and sable, a chief argent, goutte d’or ; 4, Azure, 
a bend or. There is another quartering of four 
similar to the last, save that the second quarter is 
Or, three torteaux, a label of three points, arg. 
These latter quarterings probably indicate marriages 
of heiresses with the Arundels of Cornwall, as the 
first quarter is evidently for Arundel; but I should 
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to have full force, must be said or sung in Zomerzet 
style /— 
“Well bore a hoie thro’ Crumwell’s nose, 
And there we ’ll put a string ; 
We'll hang un up in middle of th’ house 
For killing of Charles our king.” 
S. V. 


Eart BeaconsFiztp’s First Nover.— Some 
time since I bought a small publication, entitled 
“Earl Beaconsfield’s First Novel, The Consul’s 
Daughter, hitherto unpublished,” publishing office 
44, Essex Street, Strand, price one penny, with a 
portrait and other illustrations on the title. Is 
this a bond fide “ first novel”; and, if so, is any- 
thing else known of it; or is it merely a thing to 
tell ? Ep. MarsHatt, 


be glad to know for whom precisely they were 
intended, and a reference to a good pedigree of 
this family would be acceptable. H, N. 


Autor or Book WanteD.— 
Our Public Schools, 8vo., published by Kegan Paul & 
Co, in 1881, No name appears on the title-page. 
ALPHA. 
Avurnors or Quorations WANTED.— 
“ Trust the spirit, 
As sovran Nature does, to make the form; 
For otherwise, we only imprison spirit, 
And not embody, Inward evermore 
To outward.” ALEKTOR. 
“ Whose changing mound and foam that fades away 
Might mock the eye that questioned where I lay.” 
PLATO, 


A. G, 
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“ Like Dead Sea fruit, bitter,” &c. 
“ And hearken what the inner spirit rings, 
There is no joy but calm ! 
Why should we only toil, 
The roof and crown of things?” 


Diary or De. Wittiam Twiss, 1638.—Can 
any one inform me as to the whereabouts of the 
mall original MS., or of a copy thereof? It 
relates mostly to Dr. Twiss’s preaching, travels, 
and public news, Ne I. 


VIOLET. 





Replies, 


COLOUR IN SURNAMES, 
(6% S. x. 289, 438, 520; xi. 72.) 

I hardly like to trespass on your space by add- 
ing to the replies already elicited on this subject, 
but onomatology is in its infancy as a science, and 
I am glad to seize this opportunity of urging the 
necessity of comparing, where possible, English 
personal names with those of other nations. Such 
a comparison will prove how very common the 
- assumption, or rather the application, of names from 
‘nt kindly refer me to an account of the great | colour of hair, complexion, and dress has always 
tin and floods which prevailed this year? Ihave| been: English, White, Whitehead, Whitman, 
tare sermon, preached upon the subject at | Lillywhite, Snow, &c.; French, Blanc, Blanchet, 

ventry on December 23, “being a day of | Blanchard ; German, Weiss, Weissmann, Schnee- 
Publique Humiliation appointed to be observed | weiss (vide Pott); Dutch, De Witte, Wittel, Witt- 


Onretivs THE GEOGRAPHER.—Have any MSS, 
left by this famous author been preserved ? If so, 
where and what are they ? Torr. 
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Provers.—“ She swept Broomfield clean,” i. ¢., 
the inherited as heiress the entire property. 1 
d this proverb to-day for the first time, and 
thould be glad to hear if its origin be known. 
W. H. Sewstt. 
Yaxley, Suffolk, 


Great Froop 1x 1647.—Will any correspon- 
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kopp; Italian, Bianchi; English, Reed, Reade, 
Redman, Redhead, Ruddiman, Rouse; French, 
Roux, Rous, Roussel, Rousseau, Rouget; Ger- 
man, Rothe; Italian, Rossi, Rossini; Welsh, Gough; 
Scotch, Reid, Roy. To these we may add the 
Latin, Rufus, Rutilus, Albinus, &c. Similarly 
for Black, Blond, Grey, Brown ; compare with 
which such well-known names as Schwartz, 
Tchernitchef, Dibdin, Quin, Blondin, Griset, 
Moreau, Lloyd, &c., the equivalents, with little 
variation, in other languages, In India, too, colour 
is admitted to form proper names. Vide Capt. 
Temple’s Proper Names of Panjabis, and Prof. 
Monier Williams’s Sanskrit Dictionary. There 
is a Yellowhair mentioned by Bardsley; this corre- 
sponds to Gelbhaar in German. The English 
Green would usually be a local surname, though 
we have Griin in German, and Verd, Verdeau, 
Vertot in French. A greenman is pictured in 
Strutt’s Sports; he used to take part in festival 
processions as a sort of wild man of the woods, 
being covered with foliage and garlands. Mr. 
Bardsley, in his most interesting English Sur- 
names, quotes with approval Horace Smith’s 
assertion that surnames ‘‘ever go by contraries,” 
and asks, “ Who ever saw a Whytehead who was 
not dark; or who ever saw reddish hair on a 
Russell, or a swarthy complexion on a Morell?” 
This paradoxical remark suggested to me, some 
time ago, that it might be worth while to find out 
what proportion of persons bearing these colour- 
names still exhibit the original peculiarity. So 
far as I have gone I find that Mr. Bardsley’s 
vivacity has misled him, and that the “law of 
inheritance ” has received confirmation. 


Cormety Price. 
Westward Ho. 


Red is vulgarly pronounced in this town Reed. 
The surname is spelt Reed, Reid, Read. There 
is a Redhead in this town who is commonly called 
** Reedheed.” R. B. 

South Shields, 


With reference to Mr. HALtipay’s note, visitors 
to Chester may have observed that there is upon 
one of the houses in Abbey Buildings, skirting the 
Cathedral Close, the following notice, “ Mrs. Red, 
Registry Office for Servants.” 

Epuunp J. Baituir, F.LS. 


From 1842 till 1872, in a Gaelic-speaking country, 
I knew three crofters as David Bayne, or Bain, 
James Buie, aud David McRob, meaning respec- 
tively, Fair David, or White David, Yellow-haired 
David, and David son of Robert. Their sons, our 
under gardeners, were also called John Bain and 
John Buie. Another family was styled Davie 
Dhu, or Doo, or Dow, grandfather, son, and grand- 
son, that is Black Davie, they being very swarthy. 
In fact, however, these names were only descrip- 
tive, the whole set being Rosses and Mackays, 





which names were so common that they required 
some further distinction, and many persons knew 
them only as Bain, Buie, and the Dhus. Roy, 
which means red, isa common name. That Reed 
does not always mean red, witness the Reeds of 
Reedsdale, and the proverb, ‘‘Short Rede guid 
tede”=“Short speech good speech,” where the 
derivation is German. There is nothing in which 
misderivation is more rampant than in surnames, 
e. g., Macknight, said to be son of the knight 
Celtic prefix and an English substantive. Track 
it through record, and it unfolds itself to Mae. 
kneight, Macneight, MacNecht, MacNacht, and 
Nachtan, where it rests as the son of Nachtan 
or Nechtan, the Pictish warrior. 
M. Gitcurisr, 

Burnham, Bucks. 

Otp Expressions (6 §. x. 410).—The ex 
planations of these words would be facilitated 
considerably if Royssz would give more of the 
context. Who can tell, without the contert, 
whether bermandry be an office or a piece of land 
There is an A.-S. word bar-man, a porter (bear 
man), which gives M.E. ber-man (Matzner, A. £. 
W orterbuch, i. 209). Some interesting regulations 
for bermen may be seen in The Black Book of th 
Admiralty, ii. 179, from the Domesday Book of 
Ipswich. 

3. Arguel is a chemical substance mentioned by 
Chaucer, C. 7., 12,740; M.E. argal, crude tartar 

4, I have somewhere met with an instance of 
cratera being used instead of cratis, which latte 
word was often applied in the Middle Ages to 
the causeways across fields that are frequently 
mentioned. These causeways were commonly 
made with hurdles; hence the usual word to 
describe them is cleia. When built of stone thes 
causeways were known as calcete. Can crater 
be a misreading for calceta ? 

6. Tainter=tenter (see Skeat, s.v.), A.D. 1408, 
John Loudon presented for occupying a cru 
“cum taynters” (Records of the Borough of Ne- 
tingham, ii. 60). 

7. Dosser, also written dorsur (Catholicn 
Anglicum, p. 104), wall-hangings. There sf 
ample quotations in the Catholicon as above; 
Promptorium Parvulorum, pp. 125, 127; Mat 
ner, i. 658. hs 

9. Is not sociary a misreading for focarit (the 
last ¢ being, as usual, written j)? ‘Ihe context 
would soon settle the question whether or nots 
genitive be required here. Focariwm meats’ 
hearth or hearthstone. See Wright Wiilckers 
Vocabularies, 657, 1; 779, 9; Prompt. 161; 
Fyyrherthe. The meaning seems to be lowvrett 
(M.E.) fumerell, which might possibly be rept 
sented by focariwm. ; 

12. Bobbets seems to be an easily explained 
misreading for bokkets (buckets). 
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15. Buttalls—=abuttals, boundaries ; hence the 
meaning here is that the boundaries of the land 
shall be surveyed and marked out. 

17. Steek eels (what date?). The meaning is 
probably eels that were sold by the stick, for which 
measure see the Statute of Weights and Measures 
and Liber Custumarum, 119, where the word is 
Latinized as stikum. 

21. A little more of the context might show us 
if there be any connexion between this expression 
and the small sail known as a bonnet, upon which 
see Matzner, 316 ; Stratmann, 85 ; Prompt., 43; 
Riley, Memorials of London, 369. 

23. Sporier—=spurrier, maker of spurs. 

24, Stronger must be an error for strenger 
stringer. 

25. Has this anything to do with a defendant 
who has waged his law ? Itis impossible to answer 
this without the context. 

26. Kepper or shedder salmon means salmon 
that has shed its spawn. The first word is repre- 
sented by the modern kipper ; see Skeat, s. v., and 
Jamieson, Scottish Dict., s.v. ‘‘ Kipper,” who 
states that the kipper is the male salmon and the 
shedder the female. Jamieson refers to a statute of 
Henry VIL, wherein the expressions “ kepper 
salmons or kepper trowtes, shedder salmons or 
shedder trowtes” occur. In the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, ii, 331), A.D. 1376, is an enactment that 
salmon shall not be taken in the Thames between 
Gravesend and Henley Bridge, “en temps q’il 
soit kiper,” which time is defined as extending 
from the Invention of the Holy Cross (May 3) to 
Epiphany (January 6). On the Trent a salmon is 
said to be kipper when it is seriously out of condi- 
tion and has lost about half its weight. The fish 
are mostly found in this condition after the spawn- 
ing season, but I have not hitherto been able to 
learn satisfactorily whether or not there is any 
connexion between the spawning and kippering. 
From this has arisen the slang kipper =to die. 

W. H. Srevensoy. 


2. Bermen is given in Halliwell’s Dictionary of 
Archaic Words as signifying “ Barmen, porters to 
akitchen (A.-S.).” Tuis term is found in Layamon 
and in Havelok : — 

“Two dayes ther fastinde he yede 
That non for his werk wolde him fede ; 
The thridde day herde he calle : 
‘ Bermen, Bermen, hider forth alle !’” 
Havelok. 

3. Arguel, argaile, or argoile (Fr. argille), signi- 
fying potter’s earth or an article used in alche- 
mical operations, See Wright’s Dict. of Obsolete 
English. Chaucer says :— 

“Cley made with hors and mannes here and oile 

Of tartre, alum, glas, berme, wort and argoile.” 

Ben Jonson mentions 
“ Arsenic, vitriol, eal tartar, 
Argaile, alkali, cinoper,”’ 


as part of the stock of an alchemist; and in the 
Archeological Journal, i. 65, there is a very early 
receipt which says, “Tac argul, a thing that 
deyares deyet with, ant grint hit smal,” &. 

7. Estrich-boards are defined by Halliwell as 
“Deal-boards exported from the Eastern countries” 
(Austria 7). 

15. Buttal, a corner of ground (Halliwell). 

19. Sulche, sulsh, Somersetshire word for foul or 
dirty. 

23. Sporier, a spurrier or spur maker. 

27. Tholons wood, tholes and thole pins, the 
pins against which the oars bear in rowing, com- 
monly made of ash. 

30. Pennd, a pen-stock, was a floodgate erected 
to keep in or let out water from a mill-pond 
(Halliwell). Constance Russett, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Evcene Aram (6 §. xi. 47). —A correspondent 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, September, 1837, 
writes :— 

“In March I was at Wisbeach, and happening to hear 
that an old woman in the alms-houses had been present 
when Eugene Aram was apprehended at Lynn, in the 
year 1757, I paid her a visit. She informed me that, at 
the time of his being apprehended, she was a girl of 
eleven years of age, that he was put into the chaise 
hand-cuffed, and that the boys of the school were in 
tears; that he was much esteemed by them, having 
been used to associate with them in their play-hours. 
She said that the picture of his person in the Newgate 
Calendar ia the express image of him; and she men- 
tioned (what I had heard before, but not with her 
peculiar phrase) that he always wore his hat bangled, 
which she explained ‘bent down, or slouched.’ One 
remark she made, which I think very interesting anl 
worthy of record. She said that it had been observed, 
that in looking behind him, he never turned his head 
or his person partly round, but always turned round at 
once, bodily. 1 give you her very words. Has any poet, 
any observer of nature, ever depicted this instance of 
fear mustering up resolution! I do not remember any 
description of the kind. How thankful would Mr. 
Bulwer have been for the anecdote had he received it in 
time! Few people in a morning gossip learn a new 
anecdote of human nature ; and, grateful for it, I record 
the old lady’s name—Beatley.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine is also responsible 
for a sketch of the life of Eugene Aram, but at 
what date this appeared I cannot say. 

Geo. H. Briervey. 
Oswestry. 


I have the following books, pamphlets, cuttings, 
&c., which may, perhaps, be useful to Francesca : 
The Trial and Life of Eugene Aram, several of his 
Letters and Poems, and his Plan and Specimen of an 
Anglo-Celtic Lexicon, &c. Richmond, printed by and 
for Mr. Bell, 1842. Pp. iv 124 (with facsimile of his 
handwriting when in prison, and a two-page portrait). 
Ditto. Probably first edition, dated 1832 (with a one- 
page portrait). 

The Triat of Eugene Aram for the Murder of Daniel 
Clark, of Knaresborough, who [sic] was Convicted at 
York Assizes, August 5, 1759, &c, Knaresborough, G, 
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Wilson, (Not dated, but as it contains Hood’s Dream of 
Eugene Aram it must be 1830-1840.) 

A Genuine Account of the Trial, &c., of Eugene Aram, 
&e. With engravings. (A very long title.) Pp. 48. 
(Circa 1840.) Durham, G. Walker, jun, 

Gleanings after Eugene Aram at Knaresborough, in 
Yorkshire, and Lynn, in Norfolk, &c., by Norrison Scat- 
cherd, Esq. London, Simpkin & Marshall, 1836, 
(Pp. vii 72.) 

Memoirs of the Celebrated Eugene Aram, with some 
Account of his Family and other particulars, collected for 
the most part above thirty years ago by Norrison Scat- 
cherd, Esq. Second Edition, Improved by the Author. 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1838. (Pp. 63.) 

Phrenological Observations on the Skull of Eugene 
Aram, with a Prefixed Sketch of his Life and Character, 
by James Inglis, M.D. Illustrated by Lithographic 
Representations of the Skull, and a Portrait of Eugene 
Aram, London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1838. 
(Pp. 33.) 

The Life and Execution of Eugene Aram, &c. 
Chap-Book.) 
Pp. 24.) 

The Life, Trial, and Remarkable Defence of Eugene 
Aram, &c. (Chap-Book.) R. March & Co., St. James’s 
Walk, Clerkenwell. (Folio title-page, but made up 
into twenty-four pages.) 

Memoir of Eugene Aram, Xe, 
Magazine, July, 1778. Pp. 53.) 

The most Extraordinary Case of Eugene Aram, &c. 
(Pp. 131-147. From some volume of Trials.) 

Eugine [sic] Aram, &c, (Pp. 12-28. With profile 
portrait, 1510, from New Newgate Calendar.) 

The Trial of Eugene Aram. (With sensation woodcut. 
Pp. 129-136, Double columns, From some book of 
Trials.) 

Eugene Aram. (Pp. 45-53. With woodcut portrait. 
From some book of Trials, circa 1840.) 
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The following works have interesting details of 
the above :— 

The Biographical Dictionary, vol. iii. 
man. 

Gorton’s 
Bohn. 

Curiosities of Biography; or, Memoirs of Wonderful 
and Extraordinary Characters. Edited by R. Malcolm. 
1355. KR. Griffin, (Contains his portrait and memoir. 
Pp. 37-49.) 

Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Co. 
Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary, 187 
Co, 
Doubtlessly if Francesca would also consult 
Caulfield’s Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters of 
Remarkable Men, 1813, and Chalmers’s Biographt- 
cal Dictionary, she might find notices in both. 

Cart A, THe. 

James Caulfield, a very industrious compiler, 
in his Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters of Re- 
markable Persons, vol. iii, 1820, gives a portrait of 
this murderer, and an account of his case extend- 
ing to twenty pages. 
the list given at 6 §, viii. (not x.) 400, 

JULIAN Marsiatt, 


1843. Long- 


Biographical Dictionary. 1851. HU. G. 


1857. Rivington & 


3. Geo, Bell 
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Poems, &c. (Richmond, 1832); and Gleanings 
after Eugene Aram, &c., by Norrison Scatcherd, 
Esq. (London, 1836) ? G. L. Fentoy, 

I have a book entitled 

The Trial and Life of Eugene Aram; several of hig 
Letters and Poems, and his Plan and Specimens of a 
Anglo-Celtic Lexicon; with copious notes and illustn. 
tions, and an engraved facsimile of the handwriting of 
this very ingenious but ill-fated Scholar. Richmond, 
printed by and for Mr. Bell, 1882. ; 

JL, 


The name of ‘* Mr. Eugenius Aram” appears 
among the subscribers to the History of Hull, 
written by the extraordinary printer Thomas Gent, 
and printed by him at York in 1735, Many 
editions of his Trial, from 1759 and downwards, 
have been printed at York and elsewhere; fo 
some of them, and a notice of Eugene’s father, see 
Davies’s York Press, 1868, pp. 172, 338. Mt 
Norrison Scatcherd collected many facts in his 
Memoirs of Eugene Aram, 1838 ; Boyne’s York 
shire Library, 1869, pp. 252-3. W. C. B. 


Topica (6" §. xi. 47).—I cannot tell W. F. P. 
whether topical is an“ English word,” not knowing 
the particular sense in which he uses this phrase, 
To most people this means, I find, a word whic 
they themselves use. I did not know that topical 
belongs to the slang of the music-halls, having m 
acquaintance with the latter; but I may suggest 
to W. F, P. that a glance at Johnson’s Dictionary, 
before penning his query, would have shown him 
the word used by Hale, Holyday, Arbuthnot, 
White, and Sir Thomas Brown, and add that it 
may also be met with in Fuller, Burton, Boyle, 
Evelyn, Addison, Johnson, Burke, Disraeli, and 
probably every one of “our older classics,” and 
younger ones too, who has needed to use it. By 
the way, is there some occult joke in describing 
topical as a kind of monstrum informe; and are we 
to supply cui lumen ademptum ? Most of us who 
have our eyes, have seen comical, tragical, logical 
musical, critical, physical, political, astronomical, 
and the thousand other words in -ical, which fill 
nearly eight pages in Webster’s Rhyming Dw 
tionary. E. N 


This word hardly deserves the condemnation 
which W. F. P. pronounces upon it. Bailey, ia 
his Dictionary (1736), gives “ Topic, topical, be 
longing to or applied to a particular place.” Aa 
Johnson’s Dictionary supplies examples of t ppical 
from White, Brown, Hale, Holyday, and of is 
use in medical literature from Arbuthnot. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


This word has been in use in England for more 
than a century and a half, and your correspondest 
W. F. P. may like to have the advantage of know 


Is Francesca acquainted with the Trial and | ing that it is thus recorded : “ Topical, applied 
Life of Hugene Aram ; several of his Letters and | a particular place or part” (Kersey’s English Do 
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tionary, date 1715); “ Topical remedies, what we 
otherwise call external remedies, such as applied 
outwardly ” (Middleton’s English Dictionary, date 
1778). Other extracts I could give, but I think 
the above will fill less of your valuable space. 

C. GotpiNe., 

Colchester. 

See Latham’s Dictionary, 1870, vol. ii. pt. i. 
an, “Topical,” where quotations are given of the use 
of this adjective from Sir Matthew Hale, Holyday, 
and Arbuthnot. G. F. RB. B. 


A “Batter” 1n Prose (6% §. xi. 47).—An 
early instance of the use of the word ballet for 
ballad is afforded us in Douglas’s Eneados :— 

“Tn gudeley ordour went thay and array, 

And of thare kyng sang dallettis by the way.” 
The term was applied by older writers to the Song 
of Solomon, as “ The Ballett of Ballettes of Salo- 
mon,” called in Latin Cantica Canticorum. 
Geo, H. Brierwey. 
Oswestry. 


Otpest Famity in Enotanp (6 §. ix. 503; 
x, 113, 159, 210, 350, 376, 475).—Sir J. A. 
Pictoy has stated at 6 S. x. 210 that “ Wapshot 
is evidently a contraction of Wapenshot, meaning 
a distinction gained at the periodical Wappen- 
schaw, or assembly of arms.” But the name is 
English, and a more obvious derivation would 
be from two Anglo-Saxon words, weeps, a wasp, 
and holt, a wood or grove. In provincial (and, in 
this case, more correct) English, wasp is frequently 
pronounced waps; while holt becomes degraded 
into hot, as in Aldershot, Bagshot, and other local 
names, Wapshot would, therefore, signify a small 
wood abounding in wasps, carpeted very likely 
with the odoriferous herbs in which those insects 
take delight ; and the name, in the absence of 
corroborative records, is no evidence one way or 
the other for the antiquity of the family which 
bears it. W. F. P. 


Moxument vo Atexanper IIL at Krne- 
tory (6" §, xi. 48).—No mention of this monu- 
ment is made in Mr. Groome’s exhaustive 
Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland, vol. iv. (1883), 
pp. 399 and 400, s.n. “ Kinghorn,” though the 
sory of how Alexander III. met his death on 

h 12, 1286, is duly recorded. 
G. F. R. B. 


Carwicuarts or tHat Ink AND Hyxprorp 
(6* §, xX. 350, 396, 477; xi. 12, 58).—Mr. Car- 
= is quite mistaken in supposing that at 

back of my query “lay the undoubted impli- 
cation of the illegitimate origin of the Hyndford 
infads , 1am not “in possession of any special 
a not known to Scottish genealogists” 

mespect of the Hyndford branch of the house of 


‘¢ distinguish between the old house of Carmichael 
and the new one of Hyndford.” My query was 
suggested by the following considerations: (1) That, 
according to heraldic authorities, “the baton royal 
is frequently used to express illegitimacy” (Mr. 
Boyrte has, [ think, disposed of my difficulty in 
this respect) ; (2) that, according to Scottish story, 
James V. had a daughter Jean, by the Lady 
Elizabeth Carmichael, daughter of Sir John Car- 
michael, Jean was at supper with her sister, 
Queen Mary, when Rizzio was murdered ; Jean 
afterwards stood sponsor for Queen Elizabeth at 
the baptism of James VI., and was buried in the 
royal vault of Holyrood. 

Assuming, as I did, that a baton royal was a 
mark of illegitimate connexion with royal blood, 
I thought it not improbable that its existence in 
the arms of Carmichaels of that ilk and Hyndford 
might be accounted for by the circumstance I have 
mentioned. ZerTa. 


Wartey Camp, Essex, 1778 (6% S. xi. 69).— 
I have a small engraving, lettered “ View of the 
Camp at Warley Common,” of about the date given, 
It has been unfortunately so clipped that the 
artist’s name, if it ever existed, has disappeared. 
The print, however, is intact, and I should be 
happy to show it to R. H. if he considers it of 
interest. GeraLp Ponsonsy. 

57, Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 


P. J. de Loutherbourg painted “a Land- 
scape, in which are represented the manceuvres 
of an attack performed before their Majesties on 
Little Warley Common, under the command of 
Gen. Pierson on the 20th of October, 1778,” and 
“The Troops at Warley Camp, Reviewed by his 
Majesty, 1778.” The first was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1779 and the second in 1780, 
They have never been exhibited since. 
ALGERNON GRAVES, 

6, Pall Mall, 


I have a small engraving of a “ View of the 
Camp at Warley Common,” but no engraver’s or 
printer’s names are appended. It is poorly ex- 
ecuted, the view consisting of a few tents and 
several figures; from the dress of the latter the date 
may be that suggested. Tomas Brrp. 
Romford. 


CamsBripece Periopicats (6 §, xi. 61).—I do 
not know whether Mr. Gray has overlooked an 
Oxford and Cambridge magazine, Ye Rouwnde 


Table, or considered it beneath his notice. I have 
five copies of this periodical, the first being pub- 
lished on Feb, 2, 1878, and the last (in my posses- 
sion) on June 1 in the same year. Whether it 
collapsed, or was continued after this date, I cannot 
say. Published three times in term. Lent and 
Easter Terms, 1878, Cambridge, J. Hall & Son. 





I prior to its ennoblement; nor do I 


* Antiprofessorial, antiproctorial, and generally 
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liberal in its opinions.” Written, I fancy, chiefly 
by Oxford men, but circulated in both univer- 
sities. My copies are at Mr. Gray’s disposal if 
he would like to see them. W. M. S. 


P.S.—I have a vague impression that Mr. Gray 
has made another omission between 1877 and 1879, 
for I know I used to subscribe to another periodical ; 
but perhaps I am thinking of the Tatler. 


In Mr. Gray’s interesting list of these, I note, 
from personal knowledge, a slight error, under the 
year 1856. Geoffrey Lushington should be God- 
frey Lushington, the present Under-Secretary at 
the Home Office. And to Mr. Gray’s query as 
to which of the two Rossetti brothers is meant, I 
answer Gabriel, not William—Gabriel, for so he 
was to his family and his intimates, though he 
was Dante to the world. 

I believe it was in that very year, 1856, that 
“The Blessed Damozel” and the sonnet now 
called “ Mary’s Girlhood ” were circulated in MS. 
(I have my copy of the latter still), and showed us 
how much was yet in store for those who knew 
and loved their author. 

Has Mr. Gray intentionally omitted what I 
venture to call the most important Cambridge 
periodical of our time, the Cambridge Essays, 
issued annually for the years 1855, 1856, 1857, 
and 1858 ? A. J. M. 


Mr. Gray's list of Cambridge periodicals is 
incorrect in one particular. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, after assum- 
ing the additional title of the “Oxford Review,” 
is now extinct, and its place will be taken by 
the new Oxford Review, which has bought up the 
Oxford connexion of the Undergraduates’ Journal. 
As for the Cambridge connexion, there was, I 
imagine, none left to buy up. The last number of 
the Undergraduates’ was published in the October 
term of 1884, Artuour R. Ropes. 


toyaL Famity Privateers (6 §. xi. 88).— 
This was the name given to a squadron of priva- 
teers fitted out by a company of London mer- 
chants in 1746. Individually, the ships were 
named King George, Prince Frederick, Duke, 
Prince George, and Prince Edward. They cruised 
mostly from Lisbon during the years 1746-8, and 
inflicted great damage on the enemy’s commerce. 
A pretty full history of their achievements is con- 
tained in the Voyages and Cruises of Commodore 
Walker during the late Spanish and French Wars 
(12mo., Dublin, 1762); and in less detail, but with 
some corrections, in an article which I contributed 
to Fraser’s Magazine, November, 1881. 

J. K. Laverton. 

Hannan Brann (6% §. xi. 89, 115). —The 


statement in the Biographical Dictionary (1816) 
that this lady became a schoolmistress after having 





been an actress is unquestionably wrong. Sy 
was keeping a school in Norwich (with her siste 
in 1783, and did not appear on the stage unii 
some eight or nine years after. I could give H,? 
some further particulars in proof of this, but they 
are not worth writing about in“ N. & Q.” § 
died in March, 1821. Frep. Noreats, 


“Toe Buriat or Generar Fraser” (6% § 
xi. 108).—The large original painting is at Fam 
line House, in Stratherrick, the residence of Cap, 
Fraser, of Balnain. It was for some years at |p 
verness, where the varnish received injury frm 
the scorching of the sun’s rays; in other respec 
the picture is in a good state. 

Witiram Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt 


Mortogs AND Inscriptions on Hovszs a» 
OTHER Buiipines (6™ §, x. 441, 511; xi. 42, 7, 
—In a novel called Meadow-Sweet, written » 
illustrate Lincolnshire rural life, the conversation 
in the Lincolnshire dialect, the writer mentions: 
house with the following inscription : “ Hec dows 
dat, amat, punit, conservat, honorat, equitian 
pacem, crimina, jura, bonos. 1620.” On sm 
almshouses, “Deo et Divitibus. Ao. Do, 162’ 
Has not Miss Busk miscopied one of her mottos, 
‘Non domo dominus, sed dominus domo hone 
tanda est,” p. 43? Ought it not to be “Nw 
domus domino, sed dominus domo _honestani 
est”? E. Leaton Bienktvsor?, 


The inscription on the triumphal arch in hon 
of Leo X. is not ‘a verse,” but a pair of verses, « 
distich, of the second line of which “ Vive” isthe 
first word. In the motto, also a distich, overth 
entrance of Cancellieri’s house, ‘‘ Parva” is th 
first word of the second line, and the “et’s 
superfluous, Obviously, this line should read:- 

** Parva licet, nullo nomine clara domus.” 
The inscription “ona villa on the Aventine’s 
again, a couplet, and the first word of it, as quote, 
“Stat,” is manifestly wrong, for it makes absoldt 
nonsense. It should, of course, be “ Sat.” [sth 
stone-cutter to be blamed for these mistakes! 
Juan Marsiall 


Over the door of the house in which I writes 
the inscription, “ Parvi beatus ruris honoribus 
G. 


Villa Carli, San Remo, 


On old houses in Hexham are the inscriptut 

above the doors :— 

HONI SOIT QVI MAL Y PENS 

Ws ANO vomrni 1638. 
And 

SOLI * DEO * CALI * AC * SOLT 

CREATORI* LAvS *Ivui1'15 

AO* DNI* 1641 
A 
M D, 
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It may interest your querists to know that a 
complete collection of these inscriptions has 
been published at Berlin, and that the fourth 
edition, much enlarged, has appeared. The title 
of the book is Deutsche Inschriften an Haus und 
Geriith, Berlin, Verlag vom Wilhelm Hertz, 1882, 
sm. 810. Artuur Rosset. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Revectep Stanza IN Gray’s “ Evecy” (6 S, 
x. 495 ; xi. 55).—What does Mr. Warp mean by 
saying (at the last reference) that Gray’s poem 
“was not called the Elegy ; the title of the poem 
in quarto was simply Stanzas written in a Country 
Churchyard, and that is still its best title”? I 
have a quarto copy of the poem before me, and it 
bears the following words on the title-page : “ An 
Elegy wrote in a Country Church Yard. London : 
Printed for R. Dodsley in Pall-Mall ; And sold by 
M. Cooper in Pater-noster-Row. 1751. [Price 
Six-pence.]” Mr. Gosse, too, in his Gray (“ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters”), p. 104, says that “on 
Feb. 16,1751, Dodsley published a large quarto 
pamphlet, anonymous, price sixpence, entitled An 
Elegy wrote in a Country Church- Yard.” 

G. F. R. B. 


“Trembling hope” looks very like a literary 
ctib from Petrarch; and if it be one, Wordsworth 
committed the same “literary larceny,” as in the 
Ezcursion, bk. v., “the Pastor,” ad fin., there is 
this line :— 

“These that in trembling hope are laid apart.” 
This only by way of obiter. F. RB. 


The first publication of Gray’s famous poem 
having been in the Magazine of Magazines for 
January, 1751, was apparently before the Dodsley 
quarto of the same year. On pp. 160-161 the 
lines are thus introduced :— 

“Gentlemen,” said Hilario, ‘ give me leave to sooth 
my own melancholy, and amuse you in a most noble 
manner, with a fine copy of verses by the very ingenious 
Mr. Gray, of Peter-house, Cambridge. They are— 
Stanza’s written in a Country Church-yard.’” 

Este. 


Referring to your issue of January 17, perhaps 
sme of your numerous correspondents on this 
wubject can say whether in the original manu- 
eript, said to be at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the line usually put, “Some Cromwell, 
less of his country’s blood,” runs “ Some 
Cesar, guiltless of his country’s blood.” In an 
illustrated copy of the Elegy, published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. some years ago, I recollect 
weing that the latter was the original reading. 

Witviam Payne. 

Southsea, 


Pezrace SumMonses AND CREATIONS (6 §. 


11.68),—In the year 1722 a writ of summons was 


Swed to Algernon Seymour, afterwards Duke of 


Somerset, as Baron Percy, it being then thought 
that he was entitled to the ancient dignity created 
in 1299. This writ of summons to Algernon Sey- 
mour created a new barony in his favour, and such 
barony descended to his grandson Hugh, second 
Duke of Northumberland. Hugh, third duke, 
was, as Mr. WarForp says, in 1812 called to the 
House of Lords in his father’s lifetime as Baron 
Percy. No new peerage was created by this 
summons, the modern barony dating from 1722, 
not from 1812. This dignity is now held by the 
Duke of Athole as heir general of Algernon Sey- 
mour. In Courthope’s edition of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Historic Peerage of England, under the 
title of “ Percy,” the whole question as to descent 
of the dignity is fully discussed, and in the intro- 
duction to the same work reference is made to the 
effect of a writ of summons issued by mistake, 
H. W. Forsyru Harwoop. 


The summons vité patris to Hugh, third Duke 
of Northumberland, would, I apprehend, be 
deemed not a new creation, but a calling up 
under the barony of Percy created in 1722, the 
precedence of 1299 being a mistake. The barony 
of 1722 was held by all the Dukes of Northumber- 
land until, upon the decease of the fifth duke, 
it passed to the Duke of Athole. See Courthope’s 
Peerage. W. Dz. Piyx. 


A Pouiticat Toast (6 §, xi. 28).—The story 
is told by the elder D’Israeli in Curiosities of 
Literature, chapter “ Drinking Customs in Eng- 
land.” J. J. Freeman, 

Halliford, 


Avutnors Wantep (6 §. xi. 48).—The work 
entitled Considerations on the Explications of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, &c., 1693, was written, it 
is said, by the Rev. Stephen Nye, Rector of Hor- 
mead, Herts. The reply to it, called A Culm and 
Sober Enquiry, &c., 1694, was from the pen of the 
Rev. John Howe, a leading Presbyterian divine. 
The Impartial Enquiry into the Existence, &c., 
1718, was the production of Samuel Colliber. It 
came out in the first instance anonymously, but it 
was subsequently revised, and printed with the 
author’s name. Mr. Fenton will find much in- 
formation relative to these tracts, and the many 
other similar publications, from a Dissenter’s point 
of view, in the Antitrinitarian Biography, by 
Robert Wallace, 3 vols. Syo,, 1850. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


The first treatise mentioned was written by 
John Howe, a prominent Presbyterian minister 
(see Wallace’s Antitrinitarian Biography, vol. i. 
p. 265), who, in a subsequent stage of the con- 
troversy, is alluded to as Mr. H-—w. The Con- 
siderations, &c., to which Mr. Howe replies, form 
one of a collection of Unitarian tracts known as the 





Second Collection.” For obvious reasons the 
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authors found it expedient to remain anonymous, 
and are, it would appear, still unknown. The 
particular tract in question was written for, and 
published at the expense of, Mr. Firmin, the Anti- 
trinitarian philanthropist, who presented a copy to 
Archbishop Tillotson as a response to the arch- 
bishop’s endeavours to change his views. Several 
other tracts in the epistolary form are believed to 
be by the same hand. Respecting the second 
treatise referred to I have no information, 
8. R., F.R.S. 


Battie or Worcester (6 §S, x. 496; xi. 54). 
—The finest collection of the Civil War portraits, 
pamphlets, &c., I have ever seen was made by 
Mr. Granger, bookseller, Foregate Street, Wor- 
cester. He gave Carlyle much material for his 
description of the battle, and he may be able to 
afford Miss Peacock the information required. 

Este. 

Rotcner: Pitpacere (6" S. xi. 68).—There 
are some wells in the parish of Bradfield, near 
Sheffield, called the Rocher. Halliwell gives 
rochere as a rock, and quotes an authority. Pild- 
acre is more doubtful ; but see the note on pylled 
in Way's Prompt. Parv. 8S. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 

Mr. CHapwick will find some account of a 
rocher in the parish of Peniston, in Yorkshire 


Diaries, published by the Surtees Society (vol. Ixv. 


p. 352). CLK. 
Kyicuts of THE Wueatsnear (6 §, x. 228, 
508 ; xi. 54).—For a very long and full account of 
the Swedish order of Vasa, or the Wheatsheaf, see 
Robson’s Herald, vol. i. p. 151, &e. Bs Bs 


“Dick Torrin’s Rive to York” (6 §. x. 68, 
317, 390, 502; xi. 35, 77).—Your correspondent 
is certainly right in stating that there is such a 
place as Hempstead in Essex, but it does not lie so 
far from Walden as he states, neither is it “ half- 
way between” (taking that term to mean on the 
direct road to and from) Braintree and Saffron 
Walden, and the population taken at the last 
census was 631, not 800, Should any one inter- 
ested in the romance of Mr. Richard Turpin visit 
this village for the purpose of satisfying his curio- 
sity, he will, it is true, find the inn that respectable 
thief frequented, and he will also, if he be in no- 
wise pressed for time, be able to visit the church, 
which, although in partial ruins (the great tithe 
owners being the Ecclesiastical Commissioners), 
will, perhaps, afford him as much satisfaction as 
listening to tales of the celebrated knight of the 
road (which probably are locally manufactured), 
or sitting in the parlour of a road-side public- 
house, wherein the owner of Black Bess never sat ; 
for in the chapel called the “ Harvey Chapel,” in 
the parish church, lie the remains, enclosed in a 





ny, 


marble sarcophagus, of one who, in a certain sense, 
was, even as the doughty Turpin, a “man ¢ 
blood,” and who was none other than the ces 
brated Harvey, the discoverer of the system of th 
circulation of the blood. 

Rosert M. Tuvreoop, 


P.S.—I may add that upon consulting the nm 
book of Hempstead parish I find the name Turia 
among the occupiers of small tenements, And] 
may further add that at the inn before spokm 
of, which goes by the name of the “ Crown’ 
there are holes in the ceiling, which are said 
have been made to enable Turpin to overhear cm. 
versations which might assist him in his unlawi! 
pursuits, 


Tue Deata or Sir CLoupestey Snovett ((* 
S. x. 88, 150, 250, 334, 432, 518).—The me 
circumstantial account that I have ever come acms 
concerning the death of the above admiral is th 
following, taken from Naval Chronology, by Capt 
Isaac Schomberg, 1802; this gives October 2% 
1707, as the date, and not October 22 :— 


“a.p.1707. Sir Cloudesley Shovel felt great disappoiat 
ment at the failure of this expedition [an attempt mé 
in the preceding August to destroy the greater partd 
the French fleet at that time in Toulon harbour}. h 
assigned Sir Thomas Dilkes a squadron of thirteenal 
of the line for the Mediterranean service, and miki 
with the rest for England. On the 23rd of Octoberte 
admiral struck soundings in ninety fathoms, the wal 
then blowing strong from the 8.S.W. with hazy weathe, 
he brought the fleet to. At six in the evening he mé 
sail again under his courses, whence, it is presumed, 
believed he saw the Scilly light; soon after he mi 
the signals of danger, as did several other ships. Tw 
Association struck upon the rocks, called the Bidy 
and his Clerks (some accounts say the Gilston rocks, 
she instantly went to pieces, and every soul perisbel 
The Eagle, Capt. Hancock, of seventy guns, and 
Romney, Capt. Cony, of fifty, shared the same fate. Tk 
Firebrand fireship was lost; but Capt. Piercy al 
twenty-four of her crew saved themselves in the but 
The Pheenix fireship, commanded by Capt. Sansom,” 
driven ashore, but was fortunately got off again. = 
George Bing, in the Royal Anne, was saved by i 
presence of mind of the officers and men, who, ia! 
minute’s time, set her top-sails and weathered the red 
Lord Dursley, in the St. George, actually struck m# 
the same rocks with the Admiral, but happily got 
The body of Sir Cloudesley Shovel was the next day a# 
on shore and stripped by some fishermen, who burieli 
in the sand; but it was afterwards discovered wl 
brought to Plymouth, from whence it was conveyed # 
London, and interred in Westminster Abbey, whert! 
magnificent monument is erected by Queen Anne toli 
memory,” 

The above being probably the most accur# 
account of this unfortunate shipwreck anywhtt 
to be found, the Editor may deem it of sufliciet 
interest to take up some of the valuable spae# 
“N. & Q.” D. G. 6.8 


In a MS. in the Bodleian (Rawlinson, D. 3% 
f. 146), which contains some Jacobite verses, 
occurs the following curious note :— 
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“The Archbishop, in a printed form of prayer for 
success at sea, pray’d that God would be a rock unto our 
ships ;,0n which, for the loss of Sir C, Shovell, was made 
what follows :— 

« As Lambeth pray'd, so prov'd the dire event, 

(Else we had wanted Shovell’s monument), 

That to our ships kind Heaven wou'd be a rock, 

Nor did kind Heaven the wise petition bauk. 

To what the Metropolitan did penn 

The Bishop and his Clerks reply’d Amen.” 
I have cursorily looked through some of the forms 
of prayer of the time without finding this singularly 
infelicitous expression ; but perhaps some one of 
your correspondents may be able to trace it. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the “ Bishop and his 
Clerks” is the well-known name of the rocks on 
which the shipwreck took place. 

W. D. Macray. 


Your correspondent A. J. M., in recording his 
account of the invisible ghost of Lady Shovell, 
says it seems she was drowned along with her 
husband. This statement, subsequently with- 
drawn, was, of course, contradicted by the ap- 
pearance of the work mentioned by Lowndes 
(Bohn’s edition, p. 2389), A Consolatory Letter 
written to Lady Shovell on the surprising and 
calamitous Loss of her Husband and T'wo only Sons, 
by G. C., London, 1708, 8vo. Haydn, in his 
Dictionary of Dates, as cited by Streatham, speaks 
of Sir Cloudesley’s lady being on board the Asso- 
ciation; but Haydn is not infallible. If Lady 
Shovell had perished with her husband, some 
mention of the fact would naturally have been made 
in the contemporary narratives, if not upon the 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 

Persons interested in this subject cannot do 
better than refer to Mr. J. H. Covke’s valuable 
pamphlet, which not only contains an interesting 
and trustworthy account of the wreck, but one of 
the best reproductions by heliogravure of a mezz9- 
tint portrait that I ever remember to have met 
with, WwW. F PB. 


In the letter from Lord Romney to Capt. Locker, 
printed at 6 S. x. 518, Ann, daughter of Sir 
Uloudesley Shovell, is said to have first married 
Thomas Mansel, eldest son to Lord Mansel. But 
sccording to Nicolas’s Historic Peerage of England, 
mised by Courthope, there were but four Lord 

ls: 1, Thomas, whose two eldest sons were 

Robert and Christopher ; 2. Thomas, son of the 

tbove Robert, died unmarried; 3. Christopher, 

on of Thomas (1), died unmarried ; 4. Bussy, son of 

mas (1), died s.p.m. He, I believe, married 

Elizabeth Hervey, daughter of John, first Earl of 
I. Who, then, married Ann Shovell ? 

S. H. A. Hi. 

Kise Artnur (6 §. x. 448; xi. 54).—Very 
weurate engravings of the inscribed stones men- 
toned in the replies to the query of A. J. at the 

cited reference will be found in my History 


of Trigg Minor; of that at Slaughter Bridge, near 
Camelford, vol. i. p. 353, and of that at Castlegoff, in 
the parish of Lanteglas, in vol. ii. p. 281. I may 
remark that the first word in the former should be 
read LATIN instead of catTin, and that on the 
latter the inscription is + a:tseLtTH & GeNERETH 
WROHTE THYSNE SYBSTEL | FOR | AZLWYNEYS 
savi & FoR HEYsEL. The inscription is in Saxon 
characters, and is read ‘* lseth and Genereth 
wrought this family pillar for Ailwyne’s soul and 
for themselves.” Those, however, who are in- 
terested in the subject should see the description 
at the reference given above. Joun Macimay, 
Glasbury House, Clifton, 


Arms or Anne Boteyn (6" §. xi. 49).—Her 
arms were, as queen, quarterly of six. 1, England, 
differenced with a label of three points azure, 
charged on each point with as many fleurs-de-lys 
or (Lancaster). 2, France, ancient, differenced 
with a label of three points gules (Angouléme). 
3, Gules, a lion passant guardant or (Guienne). 
(These-first three quarterings were specially granted 
by the king as aungmentations when she was created 
Marchioness of Pembroke.) 4, Quarterly of four, 
1 and 4, Or, a chief indented azure (Butler) ; 
2 and 3, Argent, a lion ramp. sable, crowned gules 
(Rochford). 5, England, differenced with a label 
of three points arg. (Brotherton). 6, Chequy or 
and azure (Warren). This is from Cussans, and 
I think Boutell’s Heraldry gives the same. Her 
own coat of arms was Boleyn, Arg., a chevron gu. 
between three bulls’ heads sable, quartering Butler, 
for her grandmother, who was daughter and coheir 
of Thomas Butler, seventh Earl of Ormond; Hoo 
and Hastings for her great- grandmother, the 
daughter and coheir of Thomas, Lord Hoo and 
Hastings ; and Bracton for her great-great-grand- 
mother, the daughter and heir of —— Bracton. 
Before her marriage Anne Boleyn was created 
Marchioness of Pembroke, and, so far as I re- 
collect, her name of Boleyn is not given in the 
State Papers in the grants of arms, estates, and 
other honours bestowed upon her. In Saxling- 
ham Church, Norfolk, in the chancel windows, 
are, or were, the arms of Boleyn impaling Lord 
Hoo and St. Omer quarterly, and St. Leger in 
an inescutcheon of pretence: this was for Anne 
Boleyn’s great-grandfather, Sir Jeffrey Boleyn, 
Lord Mayor of London. Through the Butler 
alliance the Boleyns could claim royal descent 
from Edward I. B. F. Scaruetr. 


Mr. Anavs, who writes respecting the arms of 
Anne Doleyn, may like to sce the following. On 
the death of a relative I became possessed of a 
table napkin, the design upon it being remarkable. 
Tt was taken to the College of Arms and sub- 
mitted to Mr. Planché, and after seeing it he gave 
this reply: “Iam most happy in being able to 





give a perfectly satisfactory account of the coat 
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of arms on your napkin. It is the full achieve- 
ment of Queen Anne Bullen; the sinister side 
of the shield of six quarterings being as follows: 
1, Lancaster; 2, Angouléme ; 3, Guienne, royal 
augmentations granted to Anne upon her creation 
as Marchioness of Pembroke by Henry VIII.; 4, 
Quarterly, Butler and Rochford ; 5, Brotherton, 
Earl of Norfolk ; 6, Warren. The dexter supporter 
is not a lion, but the leopard of Guienne, and the 
monster on the sinister side what is called by 
heralds a male griffin, a badge of the Bullen family 
descended from the Ormonds. The Prince of 
Wales feathers within the coronet are accounted 
for by the fact that the title was at that time 
merged in the crown, Henry VIII. having been 
created Prince of Wales after the death of his 
brother Arthur.” The arms are in duplicate at 
the bottom of the napkin. At the top, also in 
duplicate, is St. George and the Dragon ; the cross 
of St. George and the Tudor rose are also intro- 
duced. The napkin is on loan at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. H. Pixcxe LonspAte, 
17, Waterloo Place, Southampton. . 


“Tae Main Truck; or, A Leap ror Lire” 
(6™ 5S. x. 469; xi. 33).—The story of The Main 
Truck; or, a Leap for Life was written by William 
Leggett, who was born in New York city, 1802, 
and died at New Rochelle, May 29,1839. He 
was & midshipman in the U.S. navy, 1822-6. Two 
volumes of his collected tales, Tales of a Country 
Schoolmaster and Sketches of the Sea, were pub- 
lished. In 1828, he established in New York the 
Critic, a weekly literary periodical, which in six 
months was united with the New York Mirror. 
In 1829 he became associated with the poet Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, of the New York Evening Post, of 
which he was the chief editor in 1834-5. In 
1836 he conducted the Plaindealer, a weekly, 
devoted to politics and literature. In 1839 he 
was appointed diplomatic agent to the republic of 
Guatemala, and while preparing for his departure 
to that country he suddenly expired. After his 
death (in 1840), his political essays were collected 
and published in two volumes, 

The story of The Main Truck; or, a Leap for 
Life was located on board the U.S. frigate Con- 
stitution, or “ Old Ironsides,” in Port Mahon, and 
was first published in the New York Mirror, and 
reprinted in The Republic of Letters, a collec- 
tion of prose and verse, edited by A. Whitelaw, 
and published by Blackie & Sons, Glasgow, in 
1833. It is there properly credited to Wm. Leg- 
gett, as are also two other stories by him, viz., 
Merry Terry and A Night at the Ragged Staff, 
both resulting from observation of sea life. 


Geo. Henry Preswe. 
Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 


There is a full account of this, with an illustra- 
tion, in The History of a Ship, from her Cradle to 





her Grave (no date, but published about thirty yean 
ago, apparently), pp. 47-56. The story is intr. 
duced as, “ The following circumstance, mentionej 
in Capt. Basil Hall’s works.” José Tomis, 


Catunc CnurcHes AFTER CHRISTIAN Nayps 
(6 §, ix. 486; x. 32, 152, 233, 372, 413; xi 
35).—W. S. B. H. has entirely misunderstooj 
me. On referring to my communication in ¢# 
S. x. 372, he will see that I call the church iy 
question “ Charles Church, Plymouth.” Perhapy 
instead of “by the name of,” I should har 
written, “after King Charles the Martyr,” by 
which title he was known in our Prayer-bok 
for more than one hundred and fifty years, thereby 
giving a sort of sanction to his recognition a4 
saint by churches being dedicated in his name, 
Churches are dedicated to God iv honour of, or by 
the name of some saint. Having Worth’s History 
of Plymouth, I was not likely to fall into th 
error W. S. B. H. supposes. 

CuarvorTe G. Booz, 

St. Saviour's, Southwark, 


Janissary (6" §, x. 246, 315, 473; xi. 92)- 
I am surprised to find that I am quoted as givin 
in my Dictionary the derivation from yeni cha, 
new soldiery. I cannot find it there, though! 
heartily wish I could, as it is certainly right. | 
most unfortunately quoted the wrong Turkis 
form for “ soldier,” and it was just because I di 
so that the subject has been discussed. As I bin 
already been corrected several times, and I accep 
the correction, I think the subject may be allovel 
to drop. 

At the last reference, however, the old “ popult 
etymology” from Persian jén nisdri, one wh 
throws away his life in battle, is trotted out om 
more. There is not a tittle of evidence for it; bt 
we are, forsooth, to accept it because it is obviow 
to a layman who is no philologist. We are m 
even offered any proof that the compound j#* 
nisért was ever used in Turkish to express"! 
janissary,” nor any proof that it was ever uses 
all. The Turkish word is not jdn-nisdri, nor af 
thing like it; it is yetichert, with the speci 
meaning of “ janissary,” as may be seen in Zenker 
Turkish lexicon. No one says that the Engist 
form janissary is derived from yehi and chert; ba 
every one says that the Turkish word for janis 
is so derived. The English word is merely # 
English spelling of the Italian tanizzeri (Torriam, 
and the identity of the Italian with the Turki 
word is very much closer. The English forms 
mere travesty of the original, after passing throup 
Italian and French. The Italian preserves @ 
true Turkish y sound at the beginning and the! 
sound in the penultimate. But the English int 
letter badly expresses this Italian sound by J, tb 
producing an accidental coincidence with the Pes# 
}, which is quite misleading. I am quite contes# 
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yith the explanations of such scholars as Devic 
and Zenker, and I should think others are the 
same. , Meanwhile we have one more example of 
the uselessness of an “ obvious ” etymology to any- 
body but the inventor of it. 

Watter W. SKEAt. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The University of Cambridge. From the Royal Injunc- 
tions of 1535 to the Accession of Charles I. By James 
Bass Mullinger, Lecturer on History and Librarian of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, University 

8. 

a portion of Mr. Mullinger’s history of Cam- 

pridge, carrying the work from the Royal Injunctions of 

1535 to the accession of Charles I., covers ninety years. 

A period of equal length in the life of a university so 

crowded with events of importance, or offering so many 

obstacles to the calm and profitable pursuit of letters, is 
not easily conceived, The first event Mr. Mullinger has 
to chronicle is the election of Cromwell to the Chan- 
cellorship of the University. At that time no matter of 
greater importance than the chronic dispute between 
the town and the university disturbed the pleasant 
reflections of the new Chancellor upon the fate he had 
been the means of bringing to his predecessor. Already, 
however, scholasticism had been ousted from Oxford 
and Cambridge, Papal authority had been overridden, 
the public reading of the canon law and the granting 
of degrees utriusque juris had been prohibited, and the 
acceptance of King Henry as supreme head of the 
Church had been rendered imperative. The dissolution 
of the monasteries comes within Mr, Mullinger’s present 
contribution, as does the final rupture between the 
universities and the Pope. It is, of course, impossible 
to accompany the historian of Cambridge over all the 
ground he treads. A thoroughly stimulating account is 
given of the controversy respecting the pronunciation of 

Greek. Then come the foundation of Magdalen College 

and that of Trinity, in which fine pile the new system of 

teaching, as opposed to the old, was to find full develop- 
ment. A description of the college plays follows. 

Mean time the record shows diminishing influence and 

declining numbers in the colleges. Ascham, Latimer, 

and Lever bear evidence to the causes which hinder 
the advancement of learning. The career at Cambridge 
of Peter Martyr and that of Martin Bucer are followed. 

The munificent schemes of Edward V1, with regard to 

Cambridge, never to be carried out, are dealt with, and 

after the short reign of that monarch the historian 

comes to the period of storm and stress under the rule 
of Mary. Norfolk and Gardiner are restored to power, 
and Watson, the delegate of the latter, is appointed to 
the mastership of St. John’s. Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, 
and John Hullier perish at the stake. Sir John Cheke 
dies, and the bodies of Bucer and Fagius are exhumed 
and burned. After the foundation of Gonville and Caius 

College come the death of Mary and the election of Sir 
illiam Cecil to be Chancellor. With the accession of 

Elizabeth and the return of the Marian exiles the nature 

of the trouble changes, but the trouble remains. Cal- 

Vinism, with its offshoot Puritanism, becomes the source 

of constant offence to authority, and of varying forms of 

domestic broil. With the foundation of Emmanuel 

College, 1584, and that of Sidney Sussex, 1596, our brief 

Tecapitulation of a few of the incidents with which the 

tuthor has to deal must terminate. No less than thirty- 

ux preliminary pages are occupied by a mere synopsis 





of the contents of the six hundred pages which follow. 
The entire work is a model of accurate and industrious 
scholarship, The same qualities that distinguished the 
earlier volume are again visible, and the whole is still con- 
spicuous for minuteness and fidelity of workmanship and 
breadth and toleration of view. Specially interesting 
are the portions which establish a comparison between 
the state of Oxford and Cambridge and that of the prin- 
cipal universities on the Continent, and the picture of 
the undergraduates and of life in college. In a different 
line, but not less interesting, is the account of Peter 
Ramus and his Dialectica, It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Mullinger will find leisure to continue his labours, and 
complete a work which is a credit to English scholarship, 
forms an indispensable portion of every historical library, 
and is worthy of the noble seat of learning with which 
it deals, 


The Book-Hunter. By Jobn Hill Burton, D.C.L., LL.D. 

New Edition. (Blackwood & Sons. ) 
Wir the appearance of the present edition The Beok- 
Hunter of John Hill Burton passes out of the domain of 
bibliographical rarities into the possession of the ordinary 
reader, During many years the first edition of The Book- 
Hunter has been one of the scarcest of modern books, 
vying in respect of price with the early works of Dickens 
or Mr. Ruskin. A recently printed dition de luxe, 
costly in price and limited in number, did little to re- 
duce the price of the editio princeps. Whether in pre- 
sence of the handsome, convenient, and attractive edi- 
tion now issued by Messrs, Blackwood the early copies 
will maintain their price is a matter of little significance. 
What ¢s of importance is that one of the pleasantest, 
most humorous, and most gossiping books ever written 
about books is now within reach of all readers, While 
specially dear to the bibliophile, The Book-Hunter is not 
a work to repel the general public. Every man who 
cares anything about books can read it with pleasure, 
Unencumbered with technical details or with superfluous 
display of erudition, it holds a place as much among 
memoirs as among strictly bibliographical works. In 
this respect it differs from the works of Dibdin, who, 
almost alone among English writers on books, has won 
a European reputation. For one person who will read 
through Dibdin’s Bibliomania, a score will delight in 
The Book-Hunter, It covers, of course, ground less wide 
than is occupied by some of the French bibliographers, 
who write for a public more tolerant, as well as more 
educated, than the English. In saying this we refer to 
the writers of the older echool—the successors of Gabriel 
Peignot and the precursors of M. Octave Uzanne. Peig- 
not himself is too omnivorous, and his works which deal 
with special subjects, valuable as they are—and some of 
them laid the foundation of bibliography as it is now 
understood—have a class interest. Against the modern 
French bibliographer, meanwhile, it may be urged that 
the works which Burton is compelled to glide over or 
omit are those in the description of which he revels. 
Writers like M. Monselet even, or M, Gustave Brunet 
of Bordeaux, are not seldom happiest in dealing with 
subjects prohibited by the mass of English readers, 
As brilliant in style and as amusing as these, and en- 
dowed with a humour that should for ever wipe from 
his countrymen a familiar reproach, Burton has written 
a book that may be put in all hands, and that most 
who open will finish. His sketches of the biblio- 
philes of his own day, of the great libraries, and of the 
foundation of the printing clubs are as pleasant as any- 
thing in this class of literature. A view of a picturesque 
nook in the author’s library, drawn and engraved by 
two Miss Burtons, is an agreeable addition to the 
work, 
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Gundrada de Warrenne, Wife of William de Warrenne 
of Domesday. A Critical Examination of the Received 
Stories of her Parentage, &c, By R, E. Chester Waters 
B.A, (Printed for the Author.) 

In this very condensed essay on a highly thorny genea- 
logical problem Mr. Chester Waters has shown much 
patient research, and has, we think, a good claim for 
holding that he has disproved the received theories that 
Gundrada was either the daughter or the stepdaughter 
of William the Conqueror. The testimony of St. 
Anselm appears conclusive on this point, Who Gun- 
drada really was still remains a problem, to which we 
hope Mr, Chester Waters may address himself, in 
common with other English and Continental genealo- 
gists. The author suggests the ducal houses of Bur- 
gundy and Aguitaine as the most likely stocks, The 
question raised is worthy of the careful investigation of 
all students of history. 


Women of the Day. 
Notable Contemporaries, 
& Windus.) 
Tuts well-conceived and well-executed little work does 
something to make up for the notable shortcomings of 
Men of the Time. Of the long list of female names it 
contains the majority are naturally English. A fair 
number of foreigners are, however, mentioned, and so 
unedifying a writer even as Mare de Montifaud (Marie 
Amélie Chartroule de Montifaud) finds a place, The 
idea is happy, and the biographies are in the main 
satisfactory, A short list of pseudonyms is offered, 


Dictionary of 
(Chatto 


A Biographical 
By Frances Hays. 


Prose fiction, like modern verse, is outside our pro- 
vince, and calls for no notice in columns. on the space of 
which too many demands are made, We are content, 
however, to draw attention to the striking pictures 
afforded in Royal Favour, translated from the Dutch of 
Mies A. C. 8S. Wallis by Mr. E. J. Irving (Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.), The rehabilitation, partial though it be, 
of the character of Giran Person, and the description of 
Eric XLV. of Sweden, of Duke John, of Melanchthon, 
and other historical characters, are very striking, and 
the book, though the workmanship is too elaborate and 
the whole is, so to speak, too set, is a piece of solid 
literature and a work of high mark. 


From Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co, we have received 
an interesting novelty, consisting of a handsome birth- 
day book, compiled wholly by Myra Marbron from the 
writings of the poets of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land. It is called The Australasian Birthday Book, and 
is handsomely got up. The name of R, H. Horne is of 
most frequent occurrence in the extracts, 

A Catalogue of the Halifax Public Library, Lending 
and Reference Departments, has been forwarded us by 
the kindness of Mr. J. Reed Welch, the secretary and 
librarian, It is divided into two classes, the first con- 
sisting of prose romances, tales and sketches, and juvenile 
literature ; the second of philosophy and religion, science 
and art, history, biography, and miscellaneous literature, 
Such a classification is convenient rather than scientific. 
The cross-references are numerous, however, and the 
work, which we have tested, is convenient, The cata- 
logue contains about twenty-five thousand volumes and a 
hundred thousand references, 


Mr. Taomas Masoy, Librarian of Stirling’s and Glas- 
gow Public Library, Glasgow, will shortly publish by 
subscription Public and Private Libraries of Glasgow, 
In this, apart from other matter of public interest, 
sixteen Glasgow libraries, public and private, will be 
described. 





Aotices ta Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notiggn 
On all communications must be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
To secure insertion of communications correspon 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, quae 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, vid 4 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requ 

to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. Dykes CampBewt (“A few broth ”),— This # 
known English provincialism, current in districts 99 
apart as Yorkshire and Devon. Ina sermon pre 
in 1556, by Thomas Lever, Fellow of St. John’s 
Cambridge, and preserved by Strype in his Zecles, Mj 
are the words, “‘ At ten of the clock they go to di 
whereat they be content with a penny piece of 
among four, having a few pottage made of the brof 
the same beef,” See 6 §, iii. and iv. passim. 

8. L. is anxious to know when and where Mr.@ 
stone asked a curious long division sum, as to whatig 
result of dividing a certain sum of money bya a 
number. 

Apna (2) (“ Ouida”).—This is the pseudonym 
Madame Louise de la Ramé. Seo Women of ted 
by Frances Hays (Chatto & Windus), or the Dictiong 
Anonymous Literature of Halkett and Laing (Ferg 
Edinburgh), Further information we cannot supply, 

Epwarp J. Cuarrek (“ Chaffee Family ”).—We a 
possibly undertake commissions such as those with 
you charge us. 

Omen (‘Order of Knighthood ”),—We fail to find 
query to which your communication is intended # 
reply. ‘ 

C. M. I. (“ Macaulay's New Zealander Anticipated 
—The quotation from Shelley you supply appeared # 
8. v. 214. In the same and the following volume 
subject is fully discussed. 

D. Frepexicivs Astivs (“ Bartholinus de In 
Veterum ”).—Neither this nor any other treatis 
Caspar Bartholin has, we believe, been translated 
English. 

M. H, I. (“ Hussar Uniform ’’).—The dress of Hf 
regiments was originally nothing more than a copy 
Hungarian national costume, as the Lancer uniform 
of that of the Poles. The jacket over the left she 
still forms a part of the Hungarian full dress, and 
worn by all British Hussar regiments until its aboli 
some five-and-twenty years ago. It is, we believe, 
in use in some German corps. 

Grorce Incite Coorer.—Without permission wet 
supply the address of a correspondent. A stam 
directed to the individual you seek to reach shall 
forwarded, 

A, L, Maynew (“ Sherry ’’).—Received. 

R. R. (‘‘ Apocrypha”).—Please send. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Offices, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to returne 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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